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ay  is  traditionally  the  beginning  of  the  recreational  boating 
season  in  Louisiana.  It  is  the  time  when  thoughts  turn  to  water 
skiing,  swimming  parties,  increased  fishing  activity  or  simply 
cruising  the  state's  proUfic  waterways.  The  boats  involved  cover 
the  entire  spectrum  from  canoes  to  large  yachts. 

In  fact,  we  now  have  291,000  boats  registered  in  Louisiana.  Keep  in 
mind  that  the  registration  total  only  reflects  the  number  of  boats  powered 
by  a  motor  of  some  kind.  It  does  not  include  canoes,  smaU  sailboats,  or 
rowboats.  (Yes,  the  newly  popular  "jet  skis,"  or  personal  watercraft,  are 
motorboats  and  must  be  registered.) 

What  the  numbers  really  mean  is  that  most  waterways  have  become 
quite  crowded,  and  that  poses  a  potential  for  trouble  unless  we  all  accept 
the  necessity  for  sharing  the  water  with  other  boats  and  other  boaters. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  Louisiana  has  experienced  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  boating  accidents,  injuries  and  fataUties  in  recent  years.  In  1988, 
we  recorded  129  accidents,  100  injuries  and  60  fatalities.  In  1991,  those 
figures  had  fallen  to  104  accidents,  81  injuries  and  29  fatalities. 

This  success  is  due  primarily  to  the  intensive  efforts  of  the  department's 
boating  education  instructors,  the  Coast  Guard  AuxiUary  and  the  Power 
Squadron  in  providing  basic  boating  trairung  courses  for  the  pubUc,  and 
to  the  ongoing  efforts  of  our  Wildlife  Enforcement  Agents  in  regulating 
hazardous  activity  on  the  water. 

Alcohol  continues  to  be  one  of  our  most  serious  problems  affecting 
boating  on  public  waterways.  The  other,  equally  serious,  is  a  lack  of 
courtesy  and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  other  boaters.  The  first  invari- 
ably contributes  to  the  second,  and  when  the  two  are  combined,  tragedy  is 
almost  inevitable. 

The  department  will  continue  its  concentrated  efforts  to  intercept 
boaters  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  and  to  apprehend  those  who  create 
hazardous  boating  conditions  by  operating  their  boats,  including  personal 
watercraft,  in  an  irresponsible  manner.  This  includes  "shooting  the  wake" 
of  a  moving  vessel,  high  speeds  on  crowded  waterways,  creating  excessive 
wakes  near  other  boats  and  camps  and  similar  discourteous  and  danger- 
ous acts. 

Our  Education  Section  wiU  continue  to  offer  free  basic  boating  courses 
to  our  citizens.  If  you,  or  members  of  your  family,  have  not  taken  such  a 
course,  contact  your  nearest  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  office.  More  than  ever 
before,  we  must  all  know  and  follow  the  basic  rules  of  responsible  boating. 
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It  was  back  in  1968  when  funds  were  first 
appropriated  to  survey  the  area  that 
would  one  day  accommodate  5,000-acre 
Caney  Creek  Reservoir.  Anglers  were 
already  chomping  at  the  bit  to  get  in  on 
the  top-notch  fishing  the  lake  was  supposed  to 
provide  in  a  few  short  years. 

That  few  short  years  turned  into  a  couple 
of  long  decades.  A  political  tug-of-war  devel- 
oped with  plans  for  the  Jackson  Parish  lake 
shelved  for  almost  20  years.  It  was  not  until 
1986  that  Caney  Creek  Reservoir,  or  Caney 
Lake  as  it  is  more  commonly  known,  was 
completed  and  1989  before  water  began  trick- 
ling over  the  spillway  for  the  first  time. 

"Okay,  so  we  had  to  wait  20  years;  now  let 
the  good  fishing  begin,"  was  the  attitude  of 
many  area  anglers  who  had  waited  and  waited 
for  their  home  lake  to  live  up  to  its  billing. 

It  was  not  to  be.  There  were  just  no  bass  of 
any  size  in  Caney  Lake.  Oh,  the  lake  had 
plenty  of  bass,  but  most  were  skinny  little 


fellows,  10  inches  long  and  smaller.  Except  for 
the  occasional  big  bass  that  were  already  in 
ponds  flooded  by  the  lake,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  a  healthy,  growing  population  of 
bass  occupied  Caney  Lake. 

Some  950,000  Florida  bass  fingerlings  were 
released  in  the  lake  between  1986  and  1990 
with  funding  for  the  release  and  a  simulta- 
neous research  project  provided  by  Wallop- 
Breaux  funds.  As  the  result  of  the  research 
project,  led  by  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  biologist  Janice  Little,  Caney 
Lake's  bass  problem  was  isolated. 

"To  put  it  simply,"  Little  explained,  "the 
bass  were  starving  to  death  on  Caney.  There 
was  no  population  of  threadfin  shad  in  the 
lake  and  the  cover  was  so  thick  that  small 
bream  were  able  to  hide  and  escape  the  bass. 
We  found  these  bass  relying  on  insects  and  the 
larvae  of  mosquitos  and  midge  flies  as  their 
primary  food  source,  and  fish  can't  grow  on 
insects  alone.  It's  sort  of  like  us  trying  to  live 
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on  bread  crumbs.  We  can't  do  it,  and  fish  can't 
either." 

Little  found  that  Caney  Lake  was  chock 
full  of  bass,  actually  146  per  acre  from  one 
survey  when  the  norm  on  most  lakes  is  10  to 
15  bass. 

"This  extremely  high  population  of  bass 
was  coupled  with  a  very  high  black  crappie 
count  per  acre  -  562  fish.  These  fish  have  to  eat, 
too,  so  as  you  can  see,  Caney  had  far  too  many 
small  fish  for  the  available  food  supply,"  Little 
explained.  Little's  project  was  completed  less 
than  two  years  ago. 

What  is  the  situation  on  Caney  Lake  to- 
day? In  a  word,  the  population  of  big  bass  has 
EXPLODED.  In  1991  alone,  over  a  dozen  bass 
weighing  in  excess  of  1 0  pounds  were  brought 
to  the  scales.  Caney  Lake  bass  unofficially 
hold  down  four  of  the  top  five  spots  in  the 
state  records. 

Grambling  angler  David  Ferguson  landed 
a  12.87  pounder  in  June,  1991,  and  a  month 
later.  Rick  Carter  of  Farmerville  brought  in  a 
bass  that  weighed  13.06  pounds.  In  March,  1 7- 
year-old  Brian  Davis  caught  a  14-pound,  5  7/ 
8-ounce  largemouth  that  set  the  state  record. 
Earlier  the  same  week,  Joe  Shook  of  Quitman 
landed  a  1 3.26-pounder.  Davis'  fish  surpassed 
Dr.  Tracy  Smith's  13-6  pound  bass  taken  from 
Lake  D'Arbonne  in  March,  1990,  as  the  state 
record. 

Why  the  drastic  change  in  so  short  a  time? 
There  are  several  factors  to  be  considered. 

"The  trophy  bass  that  began  showing  up 


on  Caney  last  year  have  emerged  out  of  the 
pack  of  the  Florida  stocking  we  made  in  1986. 
They  attained  the  size  to  be  able  to  utilize 
larger  forage  such  as  gizzard  shad  and  bream, 
and  they've  just  exploded,"  Little  said. 

Another  addition  to  the  lake  promises  to 
virtually  solve  the  forage  problem  for  the 
smaller  predator  fish,  such  as  bass  and  crap- 
pie. That  was  the  introduction  of  threadfin 
shad  to  the  lake  in  mid-1990. 

"We  acquired  30,000  adult  threadfins  from 
Arkansas  in  May,  1990,  and  released  them 
into  Caney.  Today,  the  lake  is  full  of  thread- 
fins;  they  have  spawned  and  this  one  stocking 
of  shad  was  all  we  needed.  This  will  help  our 
bass  move  up  from  one  level  to  the  next 
because  the  forage  is  now  there  for  them,"  said 
Little. 

Another  factor  that  will  keep  Caney  Lake 
at  the  forefront  in  producing  trophy  bass  is  its 
inclusion  in  the  state's  Black  Bass  Manage- 
ment Plan.  Designated  as  a  quality  lake, 
Caney  operates  under  a  daily  limit  of  eight 
fish  and  a  14  to  17-inch  slot.  The  daily  limit 
may  contain  no  more  than  four  fish  over  the 
slot  size. 

As  if  Caney  Lake  hadn't  had  enough  prob- 
lems to  overcome,  yet  another  potential  disas- 
ter, hydrilla,  crept  into  the  lake  toward  the 
end  of  the  last  decade.  On  large,  deep  lakes 
such  as  Toledo  Bend  and  Sam  Rayburn, 
hydrilla  is  a  blessing  in  that  it  provides  deep 
water  cover  for  bass.  On  5,000-acre  Caney 
Lake,  however,  hydrilla  is  a  potential  lake 
Photo  courresy  ot  Brown's  Landing 


Rick  Carter 
shows  off  a 
13.06-pound 
largemouth  he 
caught  in  Caney 
Lake,  one  of 
Louisiana's  seven 
quality  lakes. 
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destroyer,  says  Little. 

"I  don't  know  if  someone  brought  it  in 
intentionally  or  if  it  was  accidentally  intro- 
duced but  it  posed  a  very  serious  threat  to  the 
lake,"  Little  explained.  "Probably  more  than 
half  the  lake  is  less  than  20  feet  deep  and  it's  a 
very  clear  lake.  Hydrilla  can  grow  in  water  up 
to  20  feet  deep  if  there  is  sufficient  sunlight.  I 
imagine  that  at  least  3,000  of  the  lake's  5,000 
acres  would  eventually  have  become  com- 
pletely choked  by  hydrilla. 

'As  soon  as  we  determined  it  was  there 
and  spreading  fast,  we  began  chemically  treat- 
ing the  hydrilla  beds.  Fortunately,  we  have 
been  able  to  achieve  about  a  95  percent  success 
rate  in  killing  the  hydrilla  and  we're  still 
treating  what  is  left.  It  had  covered  almost  400 
acres  of  the  lake  when  we  found  it  and  began 
our  treatment  of  it,"  she  added. 

The  majority  of  the  larger  bass  taken  from 
Caney  have  come  from  mid-lake  areas  around 
brush  covered  humps  and  ridges  lying  adja- 
cent to  deeper  water.  Carter  was  fishing  just 
such  an  area  when  his  lake  record  bass  hit. 

"I  was  fishing  a  brushy  ridge  that  dropped 
off  from  17  feet  to  25  feet  in  depth.  Since  so 
many  of  the  big  fish  had  been  caught  on  deep 


Photo  by  Janice  Little 
diving  crankbaits,  I  figured  maybe  they  needed 
to  see  something  different,  so  I  decided  to  fish 
a  jig.  I  felt  the  pick-up  at  about  the  20-foot 
depth,  and  when  I  set  the  hook,  I  thought  I'd 
hooked  a  log.  The  bass  jumped  completely 
out  of  the  water  -  I've  never  seen  a  sight  like 
that,"  Carter  recalled. 

Ferguson  had  a  similar  story  to  tell  about 
his  12.87-pounder  he  hooked  on  a  June  night 
under  a  full  moon. 

"If  you  never  saw  a  bass  weighing  almost 
13  pounds  come  out  of  the  water,  gills  flared 
in  the  moonlight,  then  you've  missed  some- 
thing," said  Ferguson.  His  bass  hit  a  plastic 
worm  on  yet  another  brush  covered  hump. 

A  favorite  method  of  many  Caney  bass 
anglers  is  to  fish  a  deep  diving  craiikbait 
around  and  through  the  brush.  Mann's  20+  or 
any  other  similar  lures  capable  of  digging 
deep  have  caught  dozens  of  trophy  bass  on 
Caney  Lake. 

A  new  state  record  could  very  possibly  be 
hoisted  from  Caney  Lake  again. 

"It's  just  a  matter  of  time.  The  lake  hasn't 
peaked  and  won't  for  another  two  to  three 
years,"  predicted  Little.  "The  best  is  yet  to 
come  for  Caney  Lake."  D 
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RECORD  BASS 

FROM  CANEY  LAKE 

BY  HOWARD  ARCENEAUX 

In  the  early  hours  of  Sunday,  March  8, 
Brian  Davis  of  Eros  was  fishing  with  his 
brother,  Steven,  and  friend  Carl  Telano 
on  Caney  Lake. 
Brian,  a  17-year-old  Ouachita  High 
School  Junior,  was  casually  flipping  a  six-inch 
tequila  sunrise  worm  in  about  12  feet  of  water. 
The  trio  was  getting  ready  to  do  some  crappie 
fishing  when  Brian  suddenly  felt  a  tug  on  his 
line.  He  missed  the  fish,  but  threw  his  lure 
back  to  the  same  spot.  He  felt  another  bump, 
then  firmly  set  the  hook  into  Louisiana's  state 
fishing  record  book  with  a  14-pound,  5  7/8- 
ounce  largemouth  bass. 

After  Brian  battled  the  large  fish  to  the  boat, 
Steven  pulled  it  in  and  put  it  into  the  live  well. 
The  excited  teen-agers  took  off  and  when  they 
got  to  Telano's  home,  they  weighed  the  fish  on 
a  bathroom  scale.  It  registered  roughly  15 
pounds. 

They  put  the  bass  in  some  water  and  called 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries'  office  in  Moru-oe  at  about  2:30  a.m. 
Fisheries  Biologist  Mike  Wood  brought  a  hold- 
ing tank  to  keep  it  alive. 

Davis'  bass  will  be  kept  on  permanent 
display  in  a  700-gallon  aquarium  at  Brown's 
Landing  on  Caney  Lake.  Davis  said  instead  of 
having  the  actual  fish  mounted,  he  will  accept 
a  fiberglass  rephca  to  commemorate  the  memo- 
rable event. 

Davis'  fish  is  just  the  latest  lunker  large- 
mouth  to  be  pulled  from  Louisiana  waters. 
The  previous  state  bass  record  was  1 3-6,  caught 
last  March  by  Dr.  Tracy  Smith  of  Ruston  on 
Lake  D'Arbonne. 

At  least  seven  bass  exceeding  11  pounds 
have  been  taken  from  Caney  Lake  in  the  past 
year  including  a  13.26-pounder  landed  by  Joe 
Shook  of  Quitman  a  few  days  before  Davis' 
catch.  Shock's  bass  was  a  heavily  gravid  (eggs 
matured-ready  to  spawn)  female  and  was 
released  back  into  the  lake  after  certification. 
Caney  has  now  produced  the  first,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  place  positions  for  bass  in  the  state 
record  book. 

A  private  lake  in  West  Monroe  has  pro- 
duced two  record-sized  fish  in  the  past  13 
months.  One  caught  in  1991  weighed  13-10 
and  another  caught  in  February  weighed  14- 
9.  However,  the  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers' 
Association,  which  certifies  state  records,  only 


recognizes  fish  caught  in  public  waters.  The 
LOWA  is  in  the  process  of  establishing  a 
category  for  fish  taken  from  private  waters. 

LDWF  Fisheries  Biologist  Janice  Little  pre- 
dicts Davis'  record  will  eventually  be  broken. 
There  are  several  factors  for  the  recent  surge 
in  large  largemouths. 

In  1986,  the  LDWF  stocked  Florida  bass  in 
a  number  of  water  bodies  across  Louisiana. 
Those  fish  are  six  to  seven  years  old  and  bass 
can  live  up  to  12  years.  Little  expects  the  older 
fish  to  get  larger  with  age. 

The  LDWF  also  stocked  about  30,000  thread- 
fin  shad,  a  very  desirable  bass  food,  into 
Caney  Lake  in  1990.  Before  then.  Little  said  the 
lake's  shad  population  was  low. 

Since  bass  spawn  in  the  spring,  females  are 
full  of  eggs  which.  Little  said,  adds  a  pound  or 
so  of  extra  weight  to  the  fish  they  do  not  have 
at  other  times  of  the  year. 

Caney  is  one  of  Louisiana's  seven  quality 
lakes  having  a  14  to  17-inch  slot  limit.  How- 
ever, Little  said,  the  slot  limit  has  only  been  in 
effect  since  April  1, 1991  and  results  of  the  slot 
will  not  be  fully  realized  until  a  couple  of  years 
from  now.  With  the  new  slot  regulations  in 
effect,  she  predicts  largemouth  bass  caught  in 
Caney  Lake  will  continue  to  inch  upward. 

"If  we  have  more  13  and  14  pound  bass  in 
Caney  Lake,  and  they  continue  to  grow  at  one 
pound  per  year,  you're  looking  at  some  big 
fish,"  Little  said.  "Those  fish  have  actually 
been  growing  at  two  pounds  per  year,  so 
that's  a  very  conservative  estimate." 

The  world  record  for  a  Florida  largemouth 
is  a  22.25-pound  fish  caught  in  Georgia  in 
1938.  D 


Brian  Davis  of  Eros  set 
the  official  state  record 
witli  this  14-pound  5  7/8- 
ounce  largemouth  he 
caught  in  early  March. 
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riBBB  o  keep  or  not  to  keep,"  is  rapidly 
^r  becorrung  the  number  one  ques- 

■  tion  for  today's  fishermen.  It  is  a 

■  constant  for  anglers  in  both  fresh 

■  and  saltwater  areas. 

Not  long  ago,  an  angler's  level  of  skill  was 
often  measured  in  pounds  of  fillets.  Photo- 
graphs displaying  huge  strings  of  dead  fish 
were  frequently  featured  on  the  sports  pages 
of  newspapers  and  fishing  magazines.  But 
today,  the  attitude  of  many  fishermen  has 
changed.  Releasing  some  of  the  catch  has 
become  a  common  practice  as  more  and  more 
fishermen  become  concerned 
about  increased  pressure  on 
our  fishery  resources. 

Due  to  generations  of 
learning,  believing  and  teach- 
ing "if  you  catch  it,  eat  it," 
many  of  us  are  quite  reluc- 
tant to  release  any  desirable 
or  "keeper"  fish  we  catch.  The 
reasons  most  often  heard  are, 
"I  know  this  fish  won't  live 
anyhow,  so  why  throw  it 
back?"  and  "The  little  ones 
are  the  best  eating."  All  too 
often,  fishermen  have  nothing  more  than  their, 
or  someone  else's,  personal  opinion  to  sup- 
port these  statements. 

This  is  not  an  article  composed  by  people 
opposed  to  killing  fish,  fowl  or  animals  for 
food,  fishing  for  sport,  or  any  other  form  of 
legal  resource  use.  Utilization  of  renewable 
resources  by  the  public  has  long  been,  and 
should  continue  to  be,  a  perfectly  valid  form 
of  management.  Wise  utilization,  however,  so 
that  the  resource  can  perpetuate  itself,  is  the 
true  goal  of  the  conservationist. 

Let's  look  at  this  controversial  aspect  of 
fishing  called  "Catch  and  Release"  from  an 
objective  point  of  view.  Perhaps  some  insights 
can  be  shared. 

Fish  that  are  released  should  be  able  to 
continue  Uving  and  growing  and  resume  their 
role  in  a  complex  ecosystem.  Many  studies 
conducted  on  the  mortahty  of  fish  caused  by 
hooking  and  handling  has  shown  that  almost 
all  fish  caught  and  immediately  released  will 
live.  Some  mortality  is  inevitable  because 
penetration  and  removal  of  the  hook  causes 
some  tissue  damage  leads  to  bacterial  and 
fungal  infections.  Our  recommendations  are 
simply  to  handle  the  fish  as  little  as  possible 
and  remove  the  hooks  with  minimum  tissue 
damage 


best  insure  their  survival?  The  simple  answer 
is,  gently.  That  can  be  broken  down  further  for 
utilization  by  any  fisherman: 

a)  Use  single,  rather  than  treble,  hooks.  This 
will  allow  unhooking  to  be  accomplished  eas- 
ily and  less  dangerously  (for  both  fish  and 
fisherman). 

b)  Floating  baits  or  rigs  fished  rather  quickly, 
as  opposed  to  live  or  cut  baits  fished  on  the 
bottom,  reduce  fish  mortality  since  the  chances 
of  the  fish  swallowing  the  hook  are  reduced. 

c)  Play  a  hooked  fish  quickly  and  get  it  to  the 
boat  or  shore.  This  helps  reduce  stress,  ex- 
haustion and  the  buildup  of 
lactic  acid,  leaving  fish  strong 
enough  to  avoid  predators 
when  released. 

d)  Keep  the  fish  in  the  water 
as  much  as  possible  while  un- 
hooking and  releasing  if  at  all 
possible.  The  less  the  fish  is 
handled,  the  better. 

e)  If  a  fish  must  be  removed 
from  the  water,  place  it  on  a 
wet  cloth  or  other  wetted  sur- 
faces. Wet  surfaces  prevent  the 
removal  of  protected  mucous 

or  damage  to  the  fish's  scales.  Do  not  use  a 
landing  net  unless  it's  absolutely  necessary. 
Nets  scrape  off  mucous  and  damage  scales, 
fins  and  mouth  parts. 

f)  Wet  your  hands  before  handling  fish. 
This  prevents  removal  of  mucous,  which  pre- 
vents attacks  by  parasites  after  a  fish  is  re- 
leased. 

g)  Remove  the  hook  as  gently  as  possible.  If 
a  fish  is  gut-hooked,  cut  the  line  at  the  hook. 
Disintegration  of  the  hook  will  occur  fairly 
quickly  if  stainless  steel  hooks  are  avoided.  If 
the  fish  is  gill-hooked  solidly,  cut  the  line  and 
leave  the  hook  alone. 

h)  Use  barbless  hooks,  or  flatten  the  barbs 
on  traditional  hooks.  This  greatly  enhances 
hook  removal  and,  in  reality,  the  loss  of  fish 
before  landing  is  not  greatly  increased.  Don't 
beheve  that?  Try  it  and  you'll  be  surprised. 

i)  Return  the  fish  to  the  water  gently.  Imag- 
ine someone  dropping  you  onto  concrete  from 
a  second  floor  window.  A  30-foot  arc  shot 
does  not  make  for  a  healthy  fish! 

j)  When  possible,  handle  freshwater  fish  by 
the  lower  jaw.  (Most  saltwater  varieties  have 
formidable  teeth!)  This  immobilizes  the  fish. 

k)  Smaller  species  kept  in  a  live  well  should 
not  be  crowded  and  must  be  supplied  with 
abundant  circulating  water  to  avoid  poten- 


Fish  that  are 
released  should 
be  able  to 
continue  living 
and  growing 
and  resume  their 
role  in  a  complex 
ecosystem. 


Firstly,  how  can  one  properly  release  fish  to        tially  fatal  stress. 
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Unfortunately,  very  few  fishermen  keep 
good  hook  removal  tools  at  hand.  The  simple 
tools,  which  include  special  commercial  mod- 
els, long-nosed  pUers  and  surgical  hemostats 
in  a  variety  of  sizes,  minimize  hook  damage 
and  reduce  stress  on  the  fish.  The  authors 
prefer  surgical  hemostats  because  they  allow 
precise  gripping  of  hooks  and  good,  positive 
leverage.  In  addition,  the  jaws  can  be  locked 
under  pressure  and  easily  released. 

With  most  saltwater  fish,  particularly  the 
larger  species,  Hpping  will  not  work.  While 
hpping  a  large  tarpon  or  marlin  is  not  a  great 
idea,  several  other  measures  are  successfully 
used.  Mackerels,  jacks,  tuna  and  other  fishes 
having  a  deeply  forked  tail  can  be  efficiently 
handled  using  a  noose,  such  as  the  "tendergaff ' 
described  by  angler-writer  Sam  Caldwell  in 
1985.  The  device  works  superbly,  especially  if 
a  soft  rope  is  used  (see  photo). 

If  a  traditional  gaff  is  used,  try  to  gaff  the 
fish  through  the  lower  side  of  the  mouth.  This 
allows  release  with  very  little  harm. 

Billfish  may  well  require  grasping  the  leader 
(wear  gloves)  and  unhooking,  if  possible,  or 
cutting  the  leader  near  the  hook.  Many  an- 
glers routinely  use  these  methods  to  success- 
fully release  fish  "often  sought,  but  seldom 
eaten"  so  that  they  may  live  to  fight  again 
another  day. 

Fish  properly  fought,  landed,  handled  and 
released  exhibit  a  very  good  survival  rate  in 
almost  all  cases.  The  fact  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  feed  is  confirmed  in  a  documented 
case  where  a  black  drum,  tagged  and  released 
offshore  of  Sabine,  Texas,  traveled  beneath 
the  boat  and  was  promptly  caught  again. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum,  a  little 
tunny  (bonito)  was  tagged  64  miles  south- 
southeast  of  Galveston,  Texas  in  August,  1987. 
In  August,  1989  the  fish  was  recaptured  near 
Ocean  City,  Maryland. 

In  other  documented  cases,  a  white  trout 
released  20  miles  off  Galveston  was  later 
caught  in  the  Mermentau  River  here  in  Loui- 
siana and  a  king  mackerel  tagged  off  the  Texas 
coast  was  caught  60  days  later  off  Dauphin 
Island,  Alabama. 

Alabama  fisheries  biologists  describe  sur- 
vival rates  in  their  studies  of  spotted  seatrout 
(speckled  trout),  after  extensive  handling,  as 
"very  good." 
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In  Georgia  waters,  red  drum  (redfish)  and 
spotted  seatrout  were  caught  and  released 
under  varying  conditions,  held  for  observa- 
tion, and  the  resulted  recorded.  Red  drum 
hooked  in  the  mouth  had  a  survival  rate  of  92 
percent;  spotted  seatrout  90.5  percent.  The 
red  drum  survival  rate  was  77  percent  when 
gill-hooked  and,  even  when  gut-hooked,  53 
percent  survived  if  the  hook  was  left  in  the 
fish.  When  the  hook  was  removed,  survival 
dropped  to  41  percent. 

Very  similar  results  were  obtained  in  a 
Texas  study,  which  concludes,  "...sport  fisher- 
men can  contribute  to  the  conservation  of  a 
species  by  carefully  handling  and  releasing 
unwanted  fish." 

Even  fish  caught  at  fairly  great  depths  have 
exhibited  good  survival  rates  when  released 
properly.  In  a  National  Marine  Fisheries  study, 
survival  rates  of  red  drum  and  red  snapper 
caught  in  deep  water  were  enhanced  when  air 
bladders  were  punctured  with  a  hypodermic 
needle,  allowing  the  fish  to  swim  downward 
quickly.  Any  fisheries  biologist  can  show 
sportsmen  how  to  safely  puncture  air  blad- 
ders. 

Yes,  there  is  some  mortality  among  fish 
released,  but  data  gathered  from  numerous 
studies  from  various  coastal  states  shows  a 
surprisingly  high  rate  of  survival  for  all  fish 
species  examined. 

Catching  fish  for  sport  is  a  fully  legal,  com- 
pletely ethical  and  very  exciting  activity.  Fish 
that  are  not  legal  to  keep  and  /or  unwanted  for 
the  table  should  be  returned  to  their  aquatic 
environment.  Repeated  studies,  only  a  few  of 


which  are  noted  here,  have  shown  that  fish 
caught,  handled  and  released  properly  will, 
in  fact,  survive. 

Enjoy  your  fishing.  Stay  within  the  legal 
limits  and  keep  what  you  want  for  the  table. 


Catching  fish  for  sport  is 
a  great  activity.  Keep 
what  you  need  for  your 
table  and  release  the 
rest. 
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A  soft  gaff  helps 
fishermen  land  many 
saltwater  species 
without  harming  them. 
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Many  of 

Louisiana's 

waterways  have 

become  overrun  with 

menacing  aquatic 

plants  that, 

when  left 

untreated,  threaten 

to  strangle  the  very 

life  in  them. 


BY  CHARLES  BIGGAR 

(Editor's  Note:  Picture  your  favorite 
river  or  bayou  choked  bank-to-bankwith 
a  dense  mat  of  water  hyacinth.  Even  if 
you  could  launch  your  boat,  it  would 
not  penetrate  the  lush  growth  of  aquatic 
weeds.  This  is  a  scenario  that  now 
occurs  in  many  of  our  waterways.  With- 
out the  continuous  effort  of  the  Aquatic 
Plant  Control  Section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  the  un- 
controlled spread  of  aquatic  weeds, 
mostly  imported  exotics,  could  make 
most  of  Louisiana's  inland  waters  un- 
usable for  recreational  or  commercial 
interests.) 


nsufficient  quantities  of  water  in  many 
areas  in  recent  years  have  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  water  is  the  most  pre- 
cious and  limited  resource  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Agriculture,  indus- 
trial and  urban  development,  naviga- 
tion, and  recreation  have  been  limited  in  many 
areas  because  of  deficiencies  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  available  water. 

Louisiana  is  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
water.  The  state's  economy  and  its  renewable 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  are  strongly  based 
on  this  endowment. 

Louisiana  is  also  blessed  with  a  subtropical 
climate.  The  subtropical  climate,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  abundant  water  areas,  provides 
a  highly  favorable  environment  for  the  growth 
of  a  wide  variety  of  aquatic  plants. 

The  presence  of  native  plants  is  as  essential 
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to  the  aquatic  environments  as  they  are  to  the 
terrestrial  environment.  In  water,  they  pro- 
vide the  basis  of  the  food  chain  for  many  types 
of  aquatic  Ufe  and  form  the  habitat  for  much 
of  the  aquatic  fauna.  Vital  as  they  are,  exces- 
sive populations  or  masses  of  aquatic  plants, 
especially  exotic  species,  become  highly  detri- 
mental to  other  aquatic  organisms  and  reduce 
the  usefulness  of  water  for  many  other  pur- 
poses. The  importance  of  aquatic  weed  man- 
agement and  control  is  closely  related  to  the 
importance  and  economic  value  of  the  water 
in  which  the  weeds  occur. 

As  many  areas  of  the  state  have  been 
cleared,  developed  and  populated,  more  and 
more  demands  have  been  placed  on  the  water 
systems  and  their  resources.  Years  of  devel- 
opment have  changed  the  natural  runoff  of 
nutrients  into  water  bodies.  Sewage,  fertilizer 
and  industrial  waste  have  thrown  water  bod- 
ies out  of  natural  balance.  The  increasing 
enrichment  of  water  bodies  has  accelerated 
the  growth  of  aquatic  vegetation.  Out  of 
control  or  misplaced  aquatic  plants  have  be- 
come a  "weed  problem"  which  must  be  dealt 
with. 

Louisiana's  water  is  being  intensively  uti- 
lized to  meet  rapidly  expanding  commercial 
and  recreational  requirements.  If  we  are  to 
protect,  utilize  and  enjoy  our  water  resources 
fully,  sound  management  is  required.  Aquatic 
weeds  constitute  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems in  water  management  because  infesta- 
tions can  adversely  affect  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat,  impede  recreational  activities  and 
destroy  aesthetic  values. 

Louisiana  has  6.4  milUon  acres  of  aquatic 
habitat,  of  which  more  than  4  million  acres  are 
subject  to  noxious  growths  of  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion. The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisher- 
ies is  mandated  by  Act  513  of  the  1976  legisla- 
ture to  regulate  and  control  noxious  aquatic 
weeds.  The  department's  mission  is  to  man- 
age and  conserve  aquatic  habitat  to  ensure  its 
wise  utilization  and  safeguard  it  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  present  and  future  generations.  The 
Aquatic  Plant  Research  and  Control  Section  is 
assigned  the  responsibility  of  management 
and  control  of  water  hyacinths  and  other 
noxious  aquatic  plants. 

Worldwide,  there  are  approximately  175 
species  of  vascular  aquatic  plants  and  algae 
known  to  interfere  with  water  resources  and 
aquatic  ecosystem  management.  Many  of 
these  are  currently  creating  problems  in  Loui- 
siana. Most  of  the  problems  consist  of  exotic 
species  of  plants  (not  native  to  Louisiana  or  to 


the  North  American  continent).  Once  estab- 
lished, most  exotic  plants  out-compete  native 
species  for  food,  space  and  sunlight.  Exotic 
aquatic  plants  presently  creating  serious  prob- 
lems in  Louisiana  are:  Water  hyacinth 
{Eichhornia  crassipes),  Alligatorweed 
(Alternanthera  philoxeroides) ,  Hydrilla  (HydriUa 
verticillata),  Brazilian  elodea  (Egeria  densa), 
Eurasian  watermilfoil  {Myriophyllum 
spicatum),  Water  lettuce  (Pistia  stratiotes),  and 
Salvinia  (Salvinia  wtundifolia). 

The  water  hyacinth  is  the  major  pest  plant 
against  which  control  efforts  have  been  di- 
rected since  the  inception  of  our  aquatic  weed 
control  program. 

The  problem  began  in  1884  with  an  inno- 
cent gesture  at  the  Cotton  Exposition  in  New 
Orleans.  Japanese  exhibitors  gave  away,  as 
souvenirs,  a  small  plant  that  resembled  a  lily, 
with  lush  green  leaves  and  a  delicate,  beauti- 
fully proportioned  purple  orchid-like  flower 
—  the  water  hyacinth.  The  hyacinth  plants 
were  transported  to  other  parts  of  the  state 


Water  hyacinth  grows 
quickly  and  can  fill  a 
water  body  in  a  matter 
of  months. 
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Spray  crews  keep  the 
growth  of  water  hyacinth 
within  acceptable  limits. 


and  placed  in  shallow  ponds,  small  lakes  and 
other  water  areas.  The  survival  of  this  exotic 
species  has  been  so  successful  it  has  caused 
108  years  of  ever-increasing  problems.  These 
problems  range  from  severely  restricting  uti- 
lization of  aquatic  resources  and  navigation, 
to  complete  degradation  of  the  aquatic  habitat 
so  vital  to  fish  and  wildlife. 

In  1969,  approximately  1  miUion  acres  of 
Louisiana  waterways  were  infested  with  wa- 
ter hyacinth.  In  acknowledging  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  caused  by  this  infestation, 
the  legislature  passed  Act  545  in  1970  wherein 
fees  for  recreational  fishing  licenses  were  in- 
creased by  $1.  Funds  generated  by  this  in- 
crease were  dedicated  to  the  expansion  of  the 
Aquatic  Plant  Control  Program.  Several  years 
were  required  to  implement  the  expanded 
program.  By  1975,  the  infestation  of  water 
hyacinth  had  spread  to  1.7  million  acres. 
Maintenance  "control"  (as  opposed  to  eradi- 
cation) of  this  tremendous  infestation  was  not 
achieved  until  1984.  Maintenance  control  is 
defined  as  maintaining  nuisance  plant  popu- 
lations at  their  lowest  controllable  levels  with 
an  ongoing  management  program.  Under 
maintenance  control,  the  infestation  is  now 
stabilized  at  approximately  215,000  acres. 


Recent  data  indicates  that  30,000-35,000  acres 
must  be  treated  annually  to  maintain  this  level 
of  control. 

Water  hyacinth  is  an  extremely  prohfic 
plant  with  one  of  the  highest  growth  rates  in 
the  world.  A  mat  of  water  hyacinth  can  liter- 
ally double  in  area  every  10  days  during  the 
growing  season!  A  single  plant  has  the  capa- 
bility of  producing  65,000  -  70,000  daughter 
plants  in  eight  months!  One  acre  of  hyacinths 
can  yield  as  many  as  45  million  seeds  annually 
which  remain  viable  in  the  natural  environ- 
ment for  a  minimum  of  20  years. 

Hyacinths  have  the  potential  to  completely 
cover  the  surface  of  most  inland  waterbodies 
with  impenetrable  floating  mats.  Open  water 
areas  could  become  floating  marshes,  with 
terrestrial  trees  and  grasses  firmly  established 
on  top  of  those  floating  mats.  It  is  clearly 
evident  that  the  water  hyacinth  is  a  serious 
pest  plant  which  threatens  the  aquatic  envi- 
ronment of  Louisiana. 

Hydrilla  is  presently  the  second  most  threat- 
ening plant  found  in  our  aquatic  environ- 
ment. It  thrives  in  a  variety  of  water  condi- 
tions: clear  to  muddy,  acid  to  alkaline,  fertile 
to  infertile,  shallow  to  deep.  It  tolerates  high 
saUnity  levels  and  requires  less  Light  for  growth 
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Hyacinth  weevils  have 
been  released  in  the 
wild  to  help  control  the 
rapid  spread  of  the 
plants. 


than  native  aquatic  species.  This  plant  out- 
competes  and  usually  crowds  out  all  other 
submersed  plants.  Hydrilla  has  three  meth- 
ods of  reproduction:  underground  tubers, 
cone-like  turions,  and  fragmentation.  Plant 
dispersal  occurs  most  commonly  by  fragmen- 
tation. Its  adaptability  and  reproductive  ca- 
pabilities make  hydrilla  extremely  difficult  to 
control.  Aquatic  plant  biologists  now  agree 
that  hydrilla  is  potentially  the  greatest  single 
threat  to  Louisiana's  aquatic  environment. 
More  threatening  than  even  the  noxious  wa- 
ter hyacinth! 

In  Louisiana,  hydrilla  was  first  discovered 
in  Spanish  Lake  north  of  New  Iberia  and 
Sibley  Lake  in  the  City  of  Natchitoches  in 
1973.  It  is  now  flourishing  in  many  inland 
waterbodies  including  Toledo  Bend  Reser- 
voir and  the  Atchafalaya  Basin.  Heavy  infes- 
tations also  occur  in  many  lakes,  bayous  and 
canals  of  coastal  Louisiana. 

Other  activities  in  which  Aquatic  Plant 
Section  personnel  are  involved  include  pro- 
viding technical  advice  on  the  control  of  aquatic 
vegetation  to  private  pond  owners,  develop- 
ment of  lake  management  projects,  evalua- 
tion of  new  aquatic  herbicides,  monitoring  the 


effectiveness  of  various  biological  controls, 
surveying  and  typemapping  lakes  to  deter- 
mine plant  species  composition  and  density, 
and  other  projects  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  the  state's  aquatic  habitat. 

A  number  of  alternatives  have  been  ex- 
plored in  the  continuous  effort  to  develop  the 
most  efficient,  safe  and  economical  program 
for  controlling  noxious  aquatic  weeds.  Con- 
sistent with  the  need  to  safeguard  the  envi- 
ronment, various  EPA  approved  herbicidal, 
biological,  mechanical  and  other  methods  have 
been  investigated.  At  the  present  time,  com- 
binations of  herbicide  control,  water  level 
fluctuations  and  biological  agents  have  proven 
to  be  the  most  efficient,  economical  and  prac- 
ticable measures  for  aquatic  plant  manage- 
ment in  Louisiana. 

The  alternative  of  a  "no  control"  program 
has  also  been  considered.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished that  this  alternative  would  cause  unac- 
ceptable damage  to  the  aquatic  environment 
resulting  in  economic  as  well  as  ecological 
disaster  to  our  State. 

The  war  against  weeds  that  won't  go  away 
is  simply  a  war  that  caimot  be  won,  but  which 
must  be  fought.  D 
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THE  ELECTRIC  KNIFE^.A  MODERN  METHOD  OF 


Anglers  should 

follow  a  few 

basic  steps 

during  the 

process  of 

getting  fish  from 

the  water  to  the 

table.  The  best 

way  to  avoid 

wasting  prime  fish 

meat  is  to  learn 

proper  techniques 

for  filleting. 
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BY  SOC  CLAY 


le  mid-summer  sun|^|^^^H^|P  to  fry  the  proverbial  egg  on 
icrete  as  my  fishing  partner,  Don  Groh  and  I  struggled  to  lug  a  string 
:rappie  to  the  trucks  parked  near  the  Toledo  Bend  State  Park 
tnching  ramp, 
liore  of  cleaning  the  mess  of  fish  we  had  been  so  delighted  to  catch  only 
;short  time  previously,  was  not  something  either  of  us  looked  forward  to.  Not 
[ily  was  it  simply  too  hot  for  such  work,  neither  my  partner  nor  I  had  a  filleting 
[life  sharp  enough  to  slice  through  a  stick  of  warm  butter. 
;  A  small  crowd  collected  by  the  tailgate  of  a  pickup  parked  nearby  was  enough 
>  create  a  diversion  from  the  dreaded  job  that  lay  ahead.  Someone  had  probably 
lught  a  big  fish-and  surely  it  was  a  dandy  to  attract  so  much  attention  from  this 
Imed  fishing  lake.  We  decided  to  investigate. 


As  it  turned  out.  Earl  Herbert,  a  tall  drink 
of  water  from  the  Lake  Charles  area,  was 
demonstrating  a  short-cut  method  of  fish  fil- 
leting that  would  forever  change  my  attitude 
about  cleaning  fish.  The  year  was  1973  and 
Herbert,  an  expert  crappie  fisherman,  had 
figured  out  a  fantastic  way  to  utilize  the  new 
electric  carving  knives  that  were  being  sold  in 
most  department  stores.  With  a  few  flicks  of 
the  wrist,  he  showed  how  the  product  could 
eliminate  much  of  the  usually  dreaded  task  of 
fish  cleaning. 

In  what  seemed  to  be  no  more  than  sec- 
onds, the  on-lookers  learned  how  to  fillet  a 
crappie  without  so  much  as  getting  their  hands 
wet!  I  was  amazed  at  the  simple,  yet  effective 
procedure.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  I  bought  his 
knife!  Since  then,  my  family  has  enjoyed 
eating  delicious  and  healthful  bone-free  fillets 
that  once  would  have  been  returned  to  the 
water  or  given  away  to  avoid  cleaning  them 
after  a  long  day  of  fishing. 

Each  year,  anglers  across  the  state  waste 
literally  thousands  of  pounds  of  prime  eating 
fish  simply  because  they  are  too  tired,  really 
don't  know  how  to  fillet  a  fish  properly  or 
often  because  the  fish  were  spoiled  by  the  time 
they  got  around  to  cleaning  them. 

With  the  electric  carving  knife  and  a  little 
know-how  about  the  proper  way  to  keep  fish 
fresh  once  they  are  caught,  more  and  more 
anglers  can  enjoy  fresh,  cleanly  prepared  fish 
fillets  that  are  probably  better  than  anything 
that  can  be  purchased  in  the  local  fish  market. 
And  best  of  all,  they  are  free! 

The  effort  of  saving  fish  for  the  table  starts 
long  before  the  cleaning  stage  is  reached.  Fish 
meant  for  the  diimer  table  should  be  placed  on 
crushed  ice  the  instant  they  are  removed  from 
the  hook.  Boat  livewells  help  keep  fish  alive 
(at  least  when  the  water  is  cool),  but  most  fish- 
eating  connoisseurs  readily  agree  that  the  best 
tasting  fish  are  those  that  are  placed  on  ice 
immediately  after  being  caught. 

Depending  on  the  species  and  the  number 
of  fish  expected  to  be  caught,  an  appropriately 
sized  cooler  partially  filled  with  crushed  or 
cube  ice  should  be  included  with  the  tradi- 
tional fishing  equipment.  Commercial  fisher- 
men have  proven  Hme  and  again  that  fish  will 
remain  fresh  for  up  to  24  hours,  and  some- 
times even  longer,  without  gutting  or  gilling- 
if  placed  on  ice  as  soon  as  they  are  caught. 

As  quickly  as  possible,  fillet  the  catch  and 
place  the  fillets  back  on  ice  or  place  them  in  a 
cold  refrigerator.  Fresh  fish  should  be  eaten 
within  24  hours  after  cleaning.    For  longer 


storage  place  the  fillets  in  a  plastic  container, 
cover  with  water  and  freeze  quickly  in  the 
coldest  area  of  the  freezer  (water  helps  pre- 
vent freezer  burn  and  fish  can  be  kept  frozen 
for  longer  periods  of  time). 

For  cleaning  the  modem  way,  there  is  a 
variety  of  A.C.  and  battery-powered  filleting 
and  carving  knives  on  the  market.  My  per- 
sonal choice  is  an  A.C.  model  made  in  Loui- 
siana by  Mister  Twister.  The  unit  features  a 
slender,  easy-to-grip  handle  with  a  handy  on 
and  off  trigger  switch  located  on  the  front 
underside  of  the  handle.  A  heavy-duty  coil 
cord  affords  additional  flexibility  for  the  knife. 

There  are  other  re-chargeable,  battery-pow- 
ered knives  that  are  practical  to  use  when 
A.C.  power  is  not  readily  available.  Most  of 
the  units  are  priced  less  than  $30  with  addi- 
tional re-chargeable  battery  packs  available. 
Blade  replacements  are  offered  at  many  sport- 
ing goods  outlets  for  about  $5  per  set  (two 
blades). 

Some  degree  of  caution  must  be  used  when 
using  electrically-run  knives.  Especially,  keep 
the  unit  free  of  contact  with  water.  Make  sure 
the  cord  is  free  of  nicks  to 
avoid  electrical  shock  and 
avoid  using  the  knife  when 
the  floor  is  wet.  A  solid, 
wooden  cleaning  surface 
works  best  and  anglers  who 
wish  to  avoid  the  small  nicks, 
jabs  and  cuts  generally  asso- 
ciated with  cleaning  fish  will 
find  that  wearing  a  pair  of 
Kevlar  gloves  (made  of  bul- 
let-proof material)  is  helpful. 

A  couple  of  fish  are  about 
all  that  first-time  electric  knife 
users  need  to  fillet  to  get  the 
hang  of  utilizing  this  handy 
tool.  In  only  a  short  time, 
anglers  discover  that  clean- 
ing fish  the  modem  electric 
way  is  not  only  easier  and 
faster,  but  much  less  messy 
than  conventional  methods. 

With  this  modem  method 
of  fish  filleting,  both  large  and 
small  fish  ranging  from  salt- 
water species  to  panfish  can 
be  cleaned  in  a  jiffy,  using  the 
same  procedure. 

The  accompanying  photos 
illustrate  the  step-by-step 
method  for  electric  knife  fil- 
leting. D 


It  only  takes  a  short  time 
to  learn  how  to  fillet  a 
fish  using  an  electric  or 
battery-powered  knife. 
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Almost  any 

beach,  bayou, 

highway  or  lake  is 

proof  of  the 

impact  caused 

by  careless 

stewardship  of 

our  land  and 

water.  Steps  must 

be  taken  now  to 

keep  this  from 

being  our  legacy. 
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STORY  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  CHARLES  W.  FRANK 

hy  am  I  angry?  It's  a  beautiful  spring  morning.  Cumulus  clouds  like 
giant  cotton  balls  drift  through  a  sky  so  blue  I  feel  like  painting  it  across 
the  world.  The  redwing  black  birds  are  nesting  in  the  marsh ,  weaving 
thin  strands  of  rust-brown  grasses  into  their  beautiful  pendulous  nests. 
Golden  hued  after  the  winter's  cold,  three-cornered  grass  and  cord  grasses  are 
beginning  to  show  emerald  green  against  the  coffee  brown  of  swamp  water. 
New  growth  clamors  to  be  recognized  as  the  harbinger  of  the  miracle  of  the 
Almighty's  changing  of  the  seasons. 

Every  now  and  then  a  faint  tap  on  our  Unes,  and  another  sheepshead  tugs 
fitfully  in  a  vain  attempt  to  win  his  freedom.  A  brief  tussle,  a  final  swirl  or  two 
at  the  surface  and  he's  in  the  ice  chest,  promising  another  delicious  meal  from  the 
bounty  of  our  marsh.  The  bayou  bottom  is  literally  paved  with  seed  oysters  and 
the  ripple  of  occasional  specs  or  reds  chasing  small  fry  along  the  shallows 
quickens  the  pulse  in  anticipation. 

I  turn  smiling  to  my  companion,  only  to  have  my  gaze  stop  abruptly  on  the 
edge  of  the  marsh.  There  nestled  against  this  gold  and  green  beauty  is  a  white 
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disposable  cup  and  several  aluminum  cans. 
The  tide  is  running  out  and  as  I  turn  to  com- 
ment, another  body  blow  -  a  plastic  bag  filled 
with  the  non-biodegradable  waste  from  a 
sportsman's  camp  floats  out  on  the  tide,  fur- 
ther adding  to  this  discordant  aberration  of 
our  coastal  estuaries. 

Is  this  an  isolated  incident?  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Almost  any  beach,  bayou,  highway  or 
lake  will  bear  mute  testimony  to  the  careless 
nature  of  stewardship  of  our  fields,  wood- 
lands and  streams.  With  the  ever  increasing 
number  of  camps  and  summer  homes,  our 
problem  is  accelerating  at  an  alarming  rate. 
The  increased  use  of  non-biodegradable  con- 
tainers in  the  name  of  economy  adds  materi- 
ally to  the  magnitude  of  our  problem.  Ocean- 
ographer  Jacques  Cousteau,  in  a  dive  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  some  10  years 
ago,  reported  the  Louisiana  continental  shelf 
is  awash  in  plastic.  Much  of  this  came  from  the 
waste  from  our  northern  neighbors,  floating 
down  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributar- 
ies. But,  my  observations  lead  me  to  believe 
we  are  all  laggards  and  major  contributors  to 
this  refuse  blight.  We  must  find  innovative 
means  to  solve  this  degradation  of  the  natural 
beauty    with  which  we  have  been  so  abun- 


dantly blessed. 

What  can  we  do?  What  are  we  doing? 

Many  industries  are  today  not  only  con- 
cerned but  actively  seeking  remedies  to  past 
abuses.  Louisiana  Land  and  Exploration  Com- 
pany has  led  several  very  commendable  ef- 
forts to  combat  the  problem.  It  has  adopted 
the  beaches  on  Timbalier  Island,  cleaning  them 
regularly  of  waste  materials  washed  ashore 
by  wind  and  tide.  This  debris  has  been  care- 
fully recorded  and  the  most  common  items 
found  in  this  "pollution"  are  styrofoam  cups 
and  containers.  Much  of  this  is  cast  overboard 
by  commercial  fishermen,  offshore  oil  plat- 
form crewmen  and  "sportsmen"  who  think 
their  contribution  to  this  mess  is  too  small  to 
matter.  Not  so!  The  waste  from  one  day's 
fishing  in  a  small  boat  with  just  two  or  three 
men  can  fill  a  good  sized  garbage  bag  rather 
quickly. 

LL&E  has  issued  directives  demanding 
that  its  field  workers  use  nothing  but  biode- 
gradable cups  and  containers.  Their  steward- 
ship of  lands  has  protected  many  active  petro- 
chemical facilities  froni  industrial  waste  and 
salt  water  intrusion,  one  of  our  most  perva- 
sive sources  of  coastal  erosion. 

Berkley  Inc.,  probably  the  largest  manufac- 
turer of  monofilament  fishing  lines  and  tackle, 
and  Ande  Monofilament,  another  large  manu- 
facturer of  this  same  product,  are  encourag- 
ing fishermen  to  keep  old  lines  for  proper 
disposal,  placing  bins  in  many  tackle  shops 
for  suitable  repositories.  Fenwick  now  en- 
closes a  "ziplock"  type  bag  with  each  spool  of 
new  line  to  dispose  of  old  line. The  refrain  is 
"Discarded  line  is  done  fishing.  It  may  not  be 
done  killing."  Fish  and  birds  are  both  suscep- 
tible to  entanglement  in  carelessly  discarded 
monofilament,  plastic  soft  drink  holders  and, 
yes,  the  pop  tops  of  many  beer  cans  .  Strong 
and  durable,  these  products  can  cause  death 
by  starvation  to  bird,  fish  or  mammal  en- 
meshed in  their  coils.  And,  these  products  can 
go  on  kilhng  year  after  year. 

The  great  law  of  the  Indian  Iroquois  Con- 
federacy was,  "In  our  every  deliberation,  we 
must  consider  the  impact  of  our  decisions  on 
the  next  seven  generations."  Still  more  than  a 
little  germane  to  our  consideration  as  to  how 
we  are  going  to  handle  our  own  waste  dis- 
posal. Nor  did  this  wisdom  stop  with  the 
Iroquois.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  great  hunter 
and  lover  of  the  outdoors  life  and  all  it  por- 
tends, said,  "To  waste  or  destroy  our  natural 
resources,  to  skin  and  destroy  the  land  instead 
of  preserving  so  as  to  increase  its  usefulness. 


The  beauty 
of  Louisiana's 
waterways  is 
often  tarnished 
by  the  discarded 
trash  which 
accumulates  in 
abundance. 
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Louisiana  has 

recently  begun  to 

publicize  a  new 

litter  law.  Violators 

can  lose  their  driver's 

license  and  face  fines. 


will  result  in  denying  the  days  of  our  children 
the  prosperity  which  we  ought  by  right  to 
hand  down  to  them  amplified  and  devel- 
oped." 

The  State  has  recently  begun  to  publicize  a 
new  litter  law.  The  warning  is  plain.  "It  can 
affect  your  pocket  book.  It  could  take  away 
your  driver's  license." 

And,  the  Louisiana  Office  of  Litter  Control 
and  Recycling  has  issued  a  call  for  a  boater's 
and  fisherman's  pledge  for  clean  water.  This 
pledge  to  transport  to  shore  for  proper  dis- 
posal of  all  trash  generated  on  board,  to  re- 
trieve and  return  for  proper  disposal  all  Utter 
found  floating  in  navigable  waters,  and  to 
encourage  fellow  boaters  to  take  this  pledge, 
can  be  a  powerful  force.  But,  to  date  I've  seen 
little  proof  that  we  are  enforcing  our  regula- 
tions. Our  highways  are  strewn  with  dis- 
carded garbage  bags,  empty  bottles  and  cans 
to  say  nothing  of  the  rusting  eyesore  of  appli- 
ances strewn  carelessly  about.  This  is  why  I'm 
angry.  You  should  be  too. 

The  United  States  Environmental  Protec- 
tive Agency  (EPA)  has  just  completed  a  work- 
shop for  citizens  in  New  Orleans.  The  topic  of 
teaching  us  "to  better  understand  and  partici- 
pate in  enviromnental  regulatory  activities"  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  it  depends  on 
us. 

As  the  comic  strip  Pogo  points  out  "They  is 
trashing  our  swamp,  and  they  is  us!" 

One  of  the  brighter  examples  of  what  can  be 
done  are  the  14  state  parks  and  12  commemo- 


rative areas  that  are  being  beautifully  main- 
tained. Many  of  these  have  beautiful  cabins 
and  lodges  located  in  lovely  settings.  These 
can  be  reserved  for  very  nominal  fees,  offering 
all  an  opportunity  to  camp  in  the  most  luxu- 
rious fashion.  Barbeque  pits  and  trash  barrels 
are  placed  strategically  and  the  availability 
and  the  cleanliness  are  a  blue  ribbon  tribute  to 
oneofourstate'sbetter  projects.  From  Chemin- 
a-haute  (high  road)  in  Bastrop  to  Grand  Isle, 
they  are  a  shining  example  of  what  can  be 
done.  Varying  from  the  cypress  swamp  of 
Chicot  State  Park,  to  the  beaches  and  fishing 
piers  at  Grand  Isle  we  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  our  State.  The  beauty 
of  Oakley  Plantation  where  John  James 
Audubon  saw  beauty  unbounded,  of  our 
woods;  the  quiet  of  hours  spent  in  the  silent 
majesty  of  the  Lake  Bistineau  Park  near  Shreve- 
port,  the  thrill  of  wandering  about  the  newly 
created  Catahoula  Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Indians  long  gone,  of  finding  an 
Indian  midden  and  a  small  potsherd,  soot 
stained  by  a  fire  from  millennium  long  past; 
these  and  a  hundred  other  pleasures  await  us 
if  only  we  can  keep  our  land  clean.  The  happy 
ambience  of  swimming  and  picnicking  in 
Fontainbleau  State  Park  near  Mandeville, 
where  oak  trees  and  hardwood  groves  with 
wandering  paths,  where  fallen  leaves  give  an 
eerie  silence  to  our  footsteps,  offers  another 
diversity  to  our  tastes.  Even  here,  the  adjacent 
roadways  and  the  beaches  that  border  these 
areas  are  frequently  a  disgraceful  reminder  of 
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our  folly.  More  signs  must  proclaim  "Don't 
mess  with  Louisiana".  We  have  to  mean  it! 
Clean  waterways  and  beautiful  recreational 
areas  don't  just  happen.  It's  up  to  us. 

Progress  is  spotty,  but  some  signs  of  im- 
provement are  showing.  American  Cyanamid 
has  promised  to  cut  its  discharge  of  hazard- 
ous waste  chemicals  by  75  percent  in  the  next 
three  years.  Industrial  polluters  must  know 
we  have  been  patiently  waiting  for  a  change. 
But  they  must  also  recognize  that  our  patience 
is  running  out.  Days  of  industrial  profligacy 
and  carelessness  are  now  under  a  much  tighter 
reign.  JournaUsts  and  politicians  must  be  more 
responsive  to  our  needs. 

A  powerful  watchdog  on  this  menace  is  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation.  Its  program  to 
annually  recognize  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions who  have  contributed  to  the  "manage- 
ment, enhancement  or  protection"  of 
Louisiana's  natural  resources  culminates  in 
the  "Governor's  State  Conservation  Achieve- 
ment Awards."  Ideas  like  this  are  the  founda- 
tion on  which  a  continuous  series  of  building 
blocks  may  structure  a  lasting  program. 

Saving  our  environment  is  not  an  option,  it 
is  a  necessity.  Recognition  of  this  territorial 
imperative  received  another  boost  recently 
with  the  establishment  of  a  half  million  dollar 
Environmental  Education  Center  at  the 
Barataria  Unit  of  the  Jean  Lafitte  National 
Park,  just  south  of  Marrero.  U.S.  Senator 
Bennett  Johnson  was  on  hand  for  the  ground 
breaking  ceremonies  and  lauded  the  facility 
as  a  "wave  of  the  future,"  educating  our  citi- 
zens as  to  the  impact  ecology  will  have  on  the 
quality  of  our  Uves.  The  appointment  of  Edgar 
Villion,  a  long-time  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation's  executive  committee,  to 
the  Lafite  facility  will  assure  input  from  this 
dedicated  conservation  organization. 

Project  WILD,  a  program  designed  to  teach 
conservation  and  environmental  concern  to 
school  teachers  and  students  should  hope- 
fully have  an  impact  on  inner  city  families  as 
the  younger  ones  bring  home  the  message  that 
conservation  means  keeping  our  own  world 
squeaky  clean.  Urban  pollution  has  created  an 
image  of  inferiority  for  many  of  our  lower 
income  areas.  A  feeling  of  pride  is  an  indis- 
pensable facet  to  building  awareness  of  the 
task  that  confronts  us.  Awareness  of  our 
environment  can  be  a  giant  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Suitable  trash  disposal  in  urban 
areas  will  be  reflected  in  a  cleaner  out-of- 
doors. 


Birdwatchers,  hikers,  hunters,  fishermen 
and  campers  must  be  made  increasingly  aware 
of  a  mutual  responsibility  to  protect  our  wet- 
land heritage.  Many  of  these  lovers  of  the 
outdoors  are  non-consuming  users  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  they  are  enjoying.  Strange  that 
so  often  a  number  are  so  careless.  We  are  all 
entitled  to  a  pristine  look  at  the  bounty  nature 
has  bestowed  on  Louisianians. 

If  all  of  us,  through  education,  media  pres- 
sure and  political  action,  are  made  aware  of 
the  progress  and  the  pitfalls,  perhaps  my 
anger  and  yours  will  disappear.  The  blue  skies 
and  the  rainbow  that  are  harbingers  of  a 
happy  change  in  the  weather,  will  be  reflected 
on  bayous  and  lakes  whose  shores  and  estuar- 
ies will  be  clear  of  the  careless  by-product  of 
our  increasingly  industrialized  life-style.  The 
bottom  of  the  waters  will  not  hold  a  legacy  for 
future  generations  to  ponder  our  thoughtless 
abuse  of  our  planet  earth.  Stately  live  oak  trees 
will  again  be  festooned  with  Spanish  moss, 
one  of  the  victims  of  excessive  air  pollution  in 
recent  years. 

The  National  Geographic  Magazine  recently 
editorialized  about  the  monetary  impact  of 
public  parks.  In  1980,  93  million  people  were 
attracted  to  view  the  natural  beauty  and  wild- 
life of  our  parks.  By  1985  the  number  had 
grown  to  135  million  people,  spending  14 
billion  dollars.  Who  can  guess  how  much 
greater  the  totals  must  be  today?  The  plea- 
sures we  derive  from  the  passive  use  of  this 
national  asset  is  being  negated  by  our  care- 
lessness. We  must  try  to  change  from  a  "throw- 
away  society"  to  one  in  which  we  are  aware 
that  every  sheet  of  paper,  every  disposable 
diaper  and  container  must  be  accounted  for. 

Quoting  friend  Pogo  once  more.  "We  have 
met  the  enemy,  and  he  is  us."  D 
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This  dead  pelican  is  a 
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Spring  Bayou  is 

a  popular  place  to 

visit  by  boaters, 

birdwatchers, 

horseback  riders, 

campers,  sightseers 

and  photographers 

because  of  its 

uniquely  pristine 

beauty. 
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SPRING 
BAMXJ 

WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AEEA  PROFILE 


BYJOHN  MULLINS 


pring  Bayou  Wildlife  Management 
Area,  a  12,078-acre  tract  purchased 
by  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  in  1968,  is  located 
in  north  central  Avoyelles  Parish. 
The  area  contains  approximately 
4,500  acres  of  open  water  in  small  shallow 
lakes  and  bayous  and  was  once  noted  as  a 
keystone  to  Louisiana's  sportsman's  paradise 
due  to  its  abundant  fisheries  resource.  A  natu- 
ral "sump"  in  the  Red  River  backwater  area, 
the  Spring  Bayou  complex  once  flooded  and 
drained  every  year  with  the  Red,  Mississippi, 
Black  and  Atchafalaya  River  systems.  This 


annual  flood  cycle  produced  bumper  crops  of 
crawfish,  grass  shrimp,  and  game  fish.  Prime 
waterfowl  foods  such  as  chufa  and  wild  nrullet 
were  also  enhanced  by  the  fluctuating  water 
regime. 

The  natural  water  cycle  was  altered  during 
the  middle  1950s  by  the  construction  of  a  weir 
on  the  Little  River  outflow.  The  weir  was 
installed  to  stabilize  the  water  level  at  41 .0  feet 
MSL  and  answered  the  stated  desire  for  year- 
round  water  sports  recreation  access.  The  loss 
of  the  wet-dry  cycle,  however,  started  a  de- 
cline in  the  productivity  of  game  fish  popula- 
tions that  continued  until  1 982.  Although  tem- 
porarily stimulated  by  the  floods  of  1973  and 
1975,  game  fish  stocks  fell  from  58  percent  of 
the  total  fish  population  in  1962,  to  12  percent 
in  1981,  according  to  rotenone  samples  con- 
ducted by  fisheries  biologists.  The  decline  in 
game  fish  was  aggravated  by  land  clearing 
and  row  crop  production  in  the  headwater 
swamps  that  feed  water  to  the  area  and  this, 
in  turn,  accelerated  heavy  sUtation  in  the  shal- 
low lakes  and  bayous  on  Spring  Bayou. 

Water  quaUty  continued  to  deteriorate  until 
state  officials,  prompted  by  local  businesses 
and  the  Avoyelles  Sportsmen's  League,  initi- 
ated a  project  to  install  a  drawdown  structure 
at  the  Little  River  weir  site.  The  structure  was 
completed  in  early  1982.  A  summer  draw- 
down scheme  was  proposed  by  biologists  to 
address  requirements  of  game  fish  produc- 
tion, migrating  waterfowl,  and  outdoorsmen. 
Drawdowns  were  conducted  in  1982,  1984, 
and  1986,  despite  some  controversy  about 
loss  of  summer  recreation  by  a  vocal  minority. 

Improvement  in  water  quality  and  game 
fish  production  was  apparent  within  a  few 
months  after  the  lakes  refilled.  Additional 
fisheries  improvements  were  brought  about 
with  projects  initiated  by  the  Avoyelles  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Federation.  A  deepwater  chan- 
nel three-and-a-half  miles  long  was  dredged 
to  connect  the  shallow  lakes  on  the  area  and 
provide  a  more  diverse  fish  habitat.  Rorida 
bass  were  stocked  in  1987.  A  weir  project  is 
currently  planned  near  the  confluence  of  Old 
River  and  Coulee  des  Grues  to  limit  siltation 
in  the  Old  River  area. 

The  game  fish  resource  is  returning  to  Spring 
Bayou  "in  spades,"  although  the  area  fishery 
will  may  never  be  what  it  was  in  the  heyday  of 
the  1950s  due  to  land  use  changes  in  the 
watershed.  Rotenone  samples  taken  in  1989 
showed  that  game  fish  now  comprise  about  20 


percent  of  the  total  fish  population.  Bass  clubs 
once  again  hold  tournaments  and  catch  re- 
spectable stiingers.  Bream  and  sac-a-lait  are 
abundant.  Local  businesses  are  again  stimu- 
lated by  the  sales  of  bait,  suppUes  and  fuel  to 
fishermen. 

Many  other  wildlife  species  are  found  on 
the  Spring  Bayou  complex.  Trappers  take 
raccoon,  mink,  nutria,  beaver,  otter,  fox,  skunk, 
opossum,  coyote  and  bobcat. 

Bird  life  is  abundant,  with  several  active 
wading  bird  rookeries.  Ducks,  coots  gallinules, 
geese,  and  woodcock  are  available  to  the 
hunter  during  open  season.  Wild  turkey  are 
also  present  on  the  area  and  will  probably 
reach  huntable  numbers  in  a  few  years.  Other 
species  hunted  are  alhgator  (bi-annual  bid  for 
permits),  squirrel,  rabbit  and  deer. 

Fifty  alligators  per  year  have  been  taken 
from  this  area  since  this  animal  was  removed 
from  the  endangered  species  list  in  1982  (ex- 
cepting 3  drawdown  years),  and  alligators  are 
abundant  as  ever. 

Deer  are  also  abundant,  but  difficult  to 
hunt  due  to  large  areas  of  flooded  and  dense 
escape  cover.  Annual  hunter  harvest  is  ap- 
proximately 10  does  and  30  bucks.  Several 
bucks  in  the  250  pound  weight  class  have  been 
taken  in  the  past  few  years. 

Squirrel  populations  on  Spring  Bayou  are 
normally  limited  by  the  lack  of  variety  in 
mast-producing  tiees.  Temporary  abundance 
in  squirrel  numbers  follow  years  of  high  acorn 
production  in  overcup  and  Nuttall  oaks. 
Swamp  rabbits  are  present  on  the  area  and 
beagle  enthusiasts  enjoy  an  experimental  dog 
hunt  in  late  January  every  year. 

The  Spring  Bayou  area  is  also  utilized  by 
boaters,  bird  watchers,  horseback  riders, 
campers,  sightseers,  research  projects  and 
photographers.  An  area  of  great  natural 
beauty,  it  reUeves  enough  of  the 
stress  from  today's  harried  world 
to  keep  many  outdoorsmen  off  of 
tranquilizers. 

The  Spring  Bayou  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  story,  although  not 
a  news  flash  of  dramatic  success, 
does  demonstrate  that  we  can 
mitigate,  to  some  extent,  wildlife 
destruction  brought  about  by  in- 
creasing human  populations  and 
changing  land  use  practices  if  we 
are  willing  to  expend  the  effort 
and  funds  required.  D 


Bird  life  is  abundant  on 
Spring  Bayou  and  a 
number  of  species 
frequent  tlie  area. 
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preventable  and 
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The  first  step  in  combating  heartworms  is  through  blood  testing. 


Located  at  the  Mississippi  River 
Delta,  where  land  meets  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  Louisiana's  swamps  and 
brackish  or  salt  marshes  have 
helped  the  state  earn  many  titles. 
Unofficially,  the  Bayou  State  is  the  goose, 
crawfish  and  catfish  capital  of  the  world.  We 
also  have  a  distinction,  much  less  publicized 
albeit  just  as  well  known  to  locals,  as  "mos- 
quito capital  of  the  world."  Thanks  to  modern 
medical  technology  and  a  properly  immu- 
i\ized  pubUc,  mosquito-borne  diseases  such 
as  malaria  no  longer  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  When  it  comes  to 
our  dogs,  however,  the  Louisiana  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  estimates  that  only  20 
percent  are  protected  from  insidious  parasitic 
worms  that  infect  and,  if  untreated,  will  even- 
tually kill  them.  The  primary  targets  of  heart- 
worms  are  hunting  and  other  outside  dogs. 
Dr.  Paul  Ritch,  a  Mandeville  veterinarian, 
sees  lots  of  heartworm  cases.  "The  odds  are 
heavily  in  favor  of  infection,  particularly  in 
the  hunting  breeds,  due  to  exposure.  But  all 
species,  even  those  that  spend  most  of  their 
Uves  inside,  are  not  completely  safe.  In  fact,  95 
percent  will  become  infected  within  their  first 
year  of  life  if  no  preventative  is  administered." 

THE  CYCLE 

The  name  "heartworm"  aptly  describes  the 
parasite.  Adult  worms  range  from  six  to  14 
inches  long.  They  attach  and  grow  in  the  right 
side  of  the  heart.  Tiny  immature  heartworms 
are  called  microfilaria  and  are  present  in  an 
infected  dog's  bloodstream.  When  a  mos- 
quito bites  an  infected  dog,  some  microfilaria 
are  ingested  by  the  insect  and,  in  two  weeks, 
develop  to  an  infective  stage.  When  the  mos- 
quito bites  again,  it  deposits  these  larvae  into 
a  dog's  blood.  They  bore  into  the  animal's 
tissue  and  migrate  to  the  heart  where  they 
mature  and  begin  to  reproduce,  thus  complet- 
ing the  cycle. 

SYMPTOMS 

"At  first,  there  are  no  visible  signs",  says 
Ritch.  "Eventually  a  shght  cough  will  de- 
velop. Progressively,  the  cough  becomes  se- 


vere and  the  dog  will  exhibit  loss  of  energy 
and  weight  as  the  heart  becomes  congested 
with  worms.  The  dog  will  ultimately  die. 
Before  death  occurs,  the  dog  may,  as  a  carrier, 
become  a  source  of  infection  for  many  other 
dogs.  That's  why  it's  extremely  important  to 
test,  treat  and  prevent  its  spread."  While  con- 
gestive heart  failure  is  the  most  serious  condi- 
tion, heartworms  can  also  damage  lungs,  liver 
and  kidneys,  and  drastically  shorten  and  re- 
duce the  quality  of  a  dog's  Ufe. 

TESTING 

The  first  step  in  combating  heartworms  is 
thorough  testing.  Because  the  drugs  used  to 
cure  and  prevent  the  disease  can  be  harmful 
or  even  fatal  if  given  to  an  infected  dog, 
medication  can  be  administered  only  after 
proper  testing  and  by  veterinary  prescription. 

Veterinarians  conduct  blood  tests  to  deter- 
mine presence  of  microfilaria  and  adult  worms 
called  "occults".  "We  recommend  testing  on 


Several  heartworm 
preventative  medicines 
are  available  on  the 
market  today.  One  is 
administered  monthly, 
the  others  daily. 
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an  annual  basis",  says  Ritch.  "It's  a  safety 
precaution  in  the  event  of  improper  dosage  of 
preventatives.  Testing  should  also  be  done 
whenever  symptoms  are  present." 

TREATMENT 

If  a  dog  tests  positive,  the  owner  has  just 
two  options.  If  no  treatment  is  adn\inistered, 
predicted  life  span  is  uncertain  and  the  para- 
sites will  cause  the  dog  much  suffering  and 
loss  of  performance. 

On  the  other  hand,  modem  treatment  now 
boasts  a  95  percent  success  rate.  According  to 
Ritch,  the  treatment  and  cure  are  accomplished 
in  three  phases.  First,  the  adults  are  killed 
through  the  use  of  an  arsenic-type  medication 
given  over  a  two-day  period.  This  does  present 
some  risk  to  the  dog.  During  a  subsequent 
monitoring  period,  exercise  must  be  limited 
and  care  taken  that  worms  breaking  loose 
from  the  heart  do  not  cause  damage  to  the 
lungs.  In  the  following  weeks,  the  microfilaria 
are  removed  by  either  oral  or  injected  medica- 
tion. Finally,  the  dog  is  tested  for  complete 
eradication  and  put  on  a  preventative.  If  you 
think  treatment  is  an  expensive  proposition. 


equally  hard  on  the  dog,  you're  right.  The  old 
adage  about  an  "ounce  of  prevention"  couldn't 
be  more  true  when  it  comes  to  heartworms. 

PREVENTION 

There  are  two  types  of  medication  now 
available  by  veterinary  prescription.  Both  are 
given  orally;  one  on  a  monthly  basis  and  the 
other  daily.  Some  brands  even  include  drugs 
to  control  other  intestinal  parasites  (worms). 
In  Louisiana,  medication  must  be  given  con- 
tinuously since  mosquitos  are  present  all  year. 
"These  preventatives  are  99.9  percent  effec- 
tive," says  Ritch.  "Puppies  can  be  started  at  six 
to  eight  weeks,  but  dogs  five  months  or  older 
must  first  be  tested." 

SUMMARY 

The  bottom  line  on  heartworm  disease  is 
that,  although  tragic  if  untreated,  it  is  also 
treatable  and  preventable.  The  Louisiana 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  and  other 
organizations  provide  assistance  to  pet  owners 
with  testing.  For  more  information  about  the 
disease,  they  can  be  contacted  at  (800)  524- 
2996,  or  consult  your  local  veterinarian,      n 
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A     CLOSER     LOOK 


By  Lyle  Soniat  and 
Eleanor  Abrams 

Louisiana  Sea  Grant  College  Program 

^^^W  ^  all  the  natural  phenomena  one 
■  ■  ^^  can  observe,  none  is  more  con- 
^^^M  I  stant  or  more  pervasive  than 
^^^  ■*■  the  transformation  of  energy. 
Just  as  a  car  needs  fuel  to  run,  all  living  organ- 
isms require  energy  to  sustain  life,  m  every 
activity  involving  man,  other  animals,  or 
plants,  energy  is  transformed.  Stored  energy 
m  food  is  used  to  lift,  run,  walk,  swim,  ily, 
breathe,  reproduce  and  all  the  thousands  of 
other  activities  that  creatures  must  perform  in 
order  to  Uve.  In  fact,  energy  transformation  is 
the  basis  of  life. 

Most  energy  expended  on  earth  derives 
in  one  form  or  another  from  the  sun.  Every 
day  the  sun  bombards  the  earth  with  energy 
equivalent  to  100  atomic  bombs.  We  use  only 
a  fraction  of  it.  About  10  percent  of  the  sun- 
hght  falling  to  the  earth's  surface  is  captured 
by  green  plants. 

Green  plants  transform  the  sunhght  into 
energy  able  to  perform  work  through  a  pro- 
cess known  as  photosynthesis.  The  sun's  en- 
ergy is  stored  m  the  linkage  of  two  simple 
compounds — water  and  carbon  dioxide.  This 
combination  produces  sugars.  Sugar  enables 
the  plant  to  store  energy  for  use  when  needed. 
Oxygen  is  released  into  the  air  as  a  waste 


product  of  photosynthesis.  That  release  of 
oxygen  is  necessary  for  animals.  In  respira- 
tion, animals  breathe  in  oxygen  needed  to 
break  down  the  sugars  to  release  stored  en- 
ergy and  they  exhale  the  waste  product  of 
carbon  dioxide.  Plants  also  respire  when  they 
break  down  sugar  for  energy  needed  in  van- 
ous  life  processes.  This  is  similar  to  our  respi- 
ration because  oxygen  is  combined  with  sugar 
to  form  water,  carbon  dioxide  and  the  desired 
energy.  However,  more  oxygen  is  produced 
during  photosynthesis  than  used  during  plant 
respiration.  The  net  oxygen  produced  is  used 
in  animal  respiration. 

The  molecules  used  in  photosynthesis 
and  respiration  processes  are  recycled  con- 
stantly mto  various  different  forms  such  as 
sugar,  water,  air  and  plant  tissue.  No  new 
matter  is  ever  created  or  added  on  Earth  ex- 
cept by  meteorites  (which  add  very  little).  No 
matter  is  destroyed  or  leaves  Earth  except  by 
rocketship.  It  is  only  transformed.  Unlike 
matter,  energy  leaves  the  planet  in  the  form  of 
heat.  Earth  must  have  constant  sun  streaming 
upon  its  surface  for  life  to  continue. 

Plants,  or  primary  producers,  harness  the 
sun  to  produce  energy-bearing  molecules,  thus 
providing  food  for  themselves.  Animals,  called 
consumers,  are  not  capable  of  photosynthesis, 
so  they  must  consume  either  plants  or  other 
animals.  Not  all  the  sun's  energy  photosyn- 
thesized  by  a  plant  is  available  to  an  animal, 
because  the  plant  uses  some  of  it.  In  fact,  the 
animal  receives  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
photosynthesized  energy.  The  majority  of  the 
energy  is  used  for  tissue  maintenance,  growth, 
reproduction  and  other  activities  that  are  nec- 
essary for  survival. 

Before  each  transfer,  some  energy  is  used 
by  either  plants  or  animals  to  live.  For  ex- 
ample, a  mosquito  larva  eats  algae.  The  larva 
is  eaten  by  a  small  bass,  which  is  in  turn  eaten 
by  a  snapping  turtle.  The  turtle  is  then  eaten 
by  a  Cajun  as  turtle  sauce  piquante.  At  each 
level,  only  10  percent  of  the  energy  is  trans- 
ferred. Tne  energy  transfer,  therefore,  is  not 
efficient.  More  sun's  orignial  energy  is  avail 
able  the  closer  an  organisim  eats  to  the 
plant  level.  The  environment  could 
support  more  Cajuns  if  they  ate  algae 
instead  of  snapping  turtles.  Think 
about  the  animals  that  are  commonly 
seen  in  nature.  Are  there  more  plant 
or  meat  eaters?  Why  do  you  think 
this  is  so? 

Biologists  illustrate  pos- 
sible relationships  between 
producers  and  consumers  in 
a  food  chain.  For  example,  a 
caterpillar  eats  the  leaves  of  a 
Cottonwood  tree;  the  caterpillar  then  is  eaten 
by  a  robin;  and  the  robin  is  in  turn  eaten  by  a 
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cat.  The  chain  could  go  on  if  a  dog  eats  the  cat! 
Food  chains  show  simple  consumer  relation- 
ships, but  in  nature,  it  is  much  more  complex. 
To  illustrate  this,  scientists  use  the  idea  of 
"webs"  rather  than  chains. 

Most  animals  eat  a  variety  of  plants  and 
animals.  While  a  food  chain  cannot  show  the 
different  foods  that  an  animal  is  capable  of 
consuming,  a  food  web  can.  A  food  web 
exhibits  the  relationships  (or  links)  among  a 
variety  of  plants  and  animals.  A  caterpillar 
might  be  eaten  by  a  robin,  a  bat,  or  a  turtle.  In 
addition,  decomposers  are  shown  within  the 
food  web  diagram.  Decomposers,  such  as 
mushrooms,  are  organisms  that  consume  dead 
plant  and  animal  material,  releasing  the  en- 
ergy and  nutrients  trapped  in  the  dead  tissue. 
This  is  nature's  way  of  recycling. 

Ecosystems  have  a  natural  balance  and 
stablility  through  the  various  relationships 
between  producers  and  consumers.  A  cater- 
pillar, for  example,  can  look  for  another  type 
of  plant  or  the  oat  can  find  another  type  of 
insect  if  it  can't  locate  its  main  food.  Resource 
managers  try  to  maintain  natural  ecosystem 
balance  by  regulating  animal  populations. 
They  use  various  techniques  to  maintain 
natural  species  diversity  such  as  hunting, 
trapping,  fishing,  habitat  manipulation  such 
as  with  the  use  of  marsh  bummg,  plantings 
and  fish  and  animal  stocking.  Too  few  or  too 
many  of  one  species  could  be  detrimental  to 
other  species  within  an  ecosystem. 

This  is  a  problem  now  in  Louisiana. 
Nutrias  were  introduced  into  the  state's  coastal 
marshes  from  South  America.  Without 
enough  predators  to  check  it,  the  nutria  popu- 
lation exploded  and  has  denuded  the  marsh 
in  several  areas  of  the  state.  Introduced 
species,  known  as  exotics,  can  upset  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  natural  ecosystems.  Laws  are 
enacted  to  try  to  control  the  introduction  of 
exotic  species  that  may  upset  the  balance  in 
the  food  web. 


ACTIVITY 

Name  some  other  animals  that 
have  been  introduced  into  Louisiana 
from  other  parts  of  the  world.  What 
about  plants?  After  you  thirik  about  it, 
look  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  for  some 
examples.  Think  of  some  of  the  ways  that 
plants  or  animals  are  introduced  into  new 
areas.  Why  do  you  think  that  some  of 
these  species  are  harmful  when  they  be- 
come established  in  new  areas? 

Look  at  the  different  animals  on  this 
page.  Connect  four  or  more  organisms  in 
a  food  web.  (Start  with  a  plant.)  Name 
several  species  in  your  backyard  that  are 
connected  together  in  a  food  web.  Start 
with  the  sun.  Remember  the  differences 
between  a  food  chain  and  a  food  web? 
Describe  how  the  orgaiusms  in  your  food 
web  are  related.  What  eats  what?  Which 
species  isn't  eaten  by  any  other  animal? 
What  might  happen  to  the  food  web  in 
your  yard  if  the  carnivores  (meat-eaters) 
reproduced  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  the 
herbivores  (plant-eaters)?  What  would 
happen  to  the  animals  if  the  all  the  plants 
died? 

There  are  many  factors  that  can  affect 
the  number  of  a  species.  As  a  population 
grows  or  shriiiks,  it  can  have  both  a  good  or 
bad  influence  on  other  species  in  the  food 
web.  Next  month,  we'll  look  at  some  of  the 
factors  that  influence  population  size. 
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Bowfin  are 

zvell-equipped  to 

survive  in  all  types 

of  water.  They 

frequent  weedy 

shalloiv  lakes, 

sluggish  muddy 

streams,  ditches, 

canals  and 

backwater  areas 

of  Louisiana.  Tliey 

are  abundant  in 

bayous  and  over- 

flozv  areas  adjacent 

to  the  Mississippi 

River.  They  can  be 

found  in  water 

conditions  in  which 

other  freshwater 

species  can  barely 

survive. 


BY  HOWARD  ARCENEAUX  Phow  counesy  ol me  Auduton  Soaety 

Little  has  changed  about  bowfin  for  the  past  30  to  40  million  years.  Also  known  as  choupique 
or  grinnel,  bowfin  are  among  the  most  primitive  fishes.  Its  ancestors  can  be  traced  to  fossil 
remains  found  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Bowfin  (/4mw  calva)  is  the  only  species  of  the  Amiidae  family  known  to  exist.  It  is  found 
only  in  North  America,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  Minnesota  to  Connecticut 
southward. 

Bowfin  are  characterized  by  a  flattened  head,  a  rounded  tail  fin  and  a  dorsal  fin  that  runs  its  entire 
length.  Their  muscular,  rounded  bodies  are  a  dark  olive  color  that  gradually  fades  to  cream-colored 
bellies.  Their  jaws  are  armed  with  razor-sharp  teeth  that  can  inflict  a  severe  bite  when  handled 
carelessly.  Males  have  a  black  spot  trimmed  in  yellow  or  orange  at  the  upper  base  of  their  tails. 

Bowfin  have  gradually  been  getting  the  respect  from  fishermen.  The  meat  can  be  smoked,  fried, 
baked,  made  into  patties  or  boullettes  (seasoned  balls  similar  to  hush  puppies).  Bowfin  can  flourish 
in  water  conditions  where  other  species  can  barely  survive.  Like  all  fish,  bowfin  sometimes  absorb 
the  taste  of  the  water  in  which  they  Hve.  When  caught  in  clear  or  running  water  where  other  gamefish 
exist,  bowfin  are  fine  for  cooking.  However,  since  these  fish  can  live  in  stagnant  or  putrid  waters,  they 
absorb  whatever  odors  that  are  in  the  water.  This  is  the  main  reason  bowfin  have  received  an 
unjustified  reputation. 

Bowfin  are  distant  cousins  of  sturgeon,  paddlefish  and  garfish.  The  roe  of  sturgeon  and  paddlefish 
are  the  principle  sources  of  caviar,  while  the  eggs  of  garfish  are  not  used  to  make  caviar. 

In  recent  years,  bowfin  roe  has  become  an  attractive  alternative  source  because  it  can  also  be 
processed  into  caviar.  The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  recently  enacted  several 
commercial  regulations  to  provide  bowfin  with  adequate  protection  as  its  commercial  roe  fishery 
expands. 

The  bowfin  is  primarily  a  carnivore,  feeding  on  crawfish,  other  fish,  frogs  and  large  aquatic  insects. 
Peak  spawning  occurs  during  February  and  March.  According  to  LDWF  statistics,  bowfin  females 
produce  an  average  of  7,000  eggs  per  pound  of  fish.  After  spawning  is  completed,  the  male  guards 
the  nest  until  the  eggs  hatch,  usually  in  eight  to  10  days. 

Within  two  weeks,  the  small  bowfin  are  ready  to  leave  the  nest.  The  adult  male  herds  the  brood 
in  schools  until  the  young  fish  are  large  enough  to  provide  for  themselves.  The  schools  eventually 
break  up  when  the  young  fish  grow  to  three  or  four  inches. 

During  the  first  year,  bowfin  usually  reach  10  to  12  inches  in  length.  They  reach  maturity  at  a  length 
of  16  to  18  inches.  A  large  bowfin  is  considered  to  be  14  to  16  pounds  although  the  state  record  is  more 
than  20  pounds. 

Bowfin  have  another  unique  characteristic  that  allows  them  to  survive  in  extremely  shallow  or 
nearly  stagnant  waters.  They  have  an  air  bladder  connected  to  their  throats  which  serves  as  a  lung. 
Other  lung  fishes  curl  up  in  mud  when  water  goes  out  of  their  habitats  and  live  on  soggy  air  until  the 
water  body  is  replenished.  Instead  of  being  filled  with  gases,  as  is  the  case  with  these  modern  species, 
the  bowfin's  air  bladder  contains  a  network  of  blood  vessels  similar  to  those  in  higher  vertebrates. 

If  the  water  supply  becomes  stagnant  and  loses  its  oxygen  content,  bowfin  simply  come  to  the 
surface  and  gulp  in  air  like  porpoises.  Bowfin  caught  and  left  in  boats  for  hours  can  survive  when 
returned  to  the  water  thanks  to  this  curious  feature.  CH 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  CAPT.  KEITH  LaCAZE 

Summerin  Louisiana  heraldsthe  arrival  of 
tlie  boating  season.  LDWF  agents  are 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  boating 
regulations,  no  matter  how  minor  the  in- 
fraction. 

But  what  are  minor  Infractions,  and  how 
important  is  the  enforcement  of  all  regula- 
tions? A  commentary  on  the  subject  ap- 
peared in  the  Baton  Rouge  State  Times 
on  August  6, 1 991 .  It  was  written  by  Gor- 
don Hutchinson  and,  with  his  permission, 
it  is  reprinted  here. 


Well,  it  finally  happened.  Inevitable,  I 
guess. 

After  some  40  years  offisfiing,  hunting 
and  outdoor  activities,  I've  been  checked 
by  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  dozens  of  times. 
Never  got  a  ticket.  Notthatldidn'tdeser/e 
one  sometimes,  but  it  was  always  minor 
stuff.  Uy  wife's  fishing  license  had  just 
expired,  for  example.  She  goes  fishing 
about  once  a  year  with  me.  The  agent  was 
understanding-everything  else  in  the  boat 
was  in  order-so  he  let  us  slide. 

Several  times  I've  been  checked  with 
my  two  boys  in  the  boat  (both  under  13) 
and  they  weren't  wearing  their  personal 
flotation  devices  (PFDs).  But  we  weren't 
under  way-just  fishing  with  the  trolling 
motor-and  it's  a  V-hulled  boat  with  high 
sides.  I  was  warned  they  had  to  have  them 
on  when  I  cranked  up,  and  they  always  did. 
So,  I  had  gotten  lax.  But  they're  both  12, 
cautious  with  boats  and  good  swimmers. 

June  7-  8  we  went  up  to  Kincaid  Lake 
outside  of  Alexandria.  This  is  a  beautiful 
2, 600  acre  impoundment  that  reminds  me 
of  Arkansas:  hardwood  forests,  wild  aza- 
leas and  lots  of  dogwoods,  just  gorgeous 
in  the  spring.  Plus  it's  in  Kistachie  National 
Forest,  so  the  campground  is  run  by  the  U. 
S.  Forest  Service.  It's  clean  with  camper 
hookups,  courtesy  pavilions,  hot  showers, 
toilets,  all  the  amenities.  Strictly  a  family 
atmosphere  in  the  campground,  and  the 
USFS  has  even  built  a  sandy  swimming 
beach  in  a  cove  near  the  concrete  boat 
landing. 

Up  in  the  coves  the  lake  reminds  me  of 
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Toledo  Bend,  with  forests  of  dead  trees 
extending  skeleton-like  from  the  water's 
surface.  Great  for  bass,  the  lake  is  famous 
for  huge  crappie  and  bream.  But  maneu- 
vering through  those  stumps  can  be  a 
frustrating  experience. 

Saturday  evening  after  a  long  day  of 
boat  riding,  fishing  and  playing  on  the 
beach,  the  boys  and  I  were  up  in  a  cove 
trying  to  catch  anything.  The  fish  weren't 
cooperating,  so  I  decided  to  try  a  spot  in 
the  next  cove. 

It  took  about  20  minutes  of  aggravation 
to  work  the  boat  through  the  stumps  with 
the  trolling  motor  until  I  reached  the  edge 
of  the  open  lake.  Relieved  at  exiting  the 
maze,  I  cranked  up  and  made  a  big  quar- 
ter-mile arc  around  the  point  to  the  next 
cove.  I  didn't  make  the  boys  put  on  their 
PFDs.  After  all,  the  motor  wasn't  running 
two  minutes. 

When  I  passed  the  outer  portion  of  the 
arc  and  turned  to  head  into  the  cove,  I  saw 
a  boat  parked  in  the  shade  on  the  point. 
Pulling  past  it,  I  saw  the  occupants  weren't 
young  lovers  enjoying  the  evening  calm  on 
the  water. 

As  I  killed  my  engine,  they  cranked  up 
and  followed  me  into  the  cove. 

"Uh-oh, "  my  son  said. 

"Game  Wardens,"  said  my  stepson. 
Both  are  masters  of  understatement. 

They  pulled  up  beside  us  in  an  old 
speed  hull  with  an  ancient  Mercury  out- 
board (really,  l\/lr.  Legislators,  what  our 
wildlife  agents  are  forced  to  use  for  water 
transportation  is  an  embarrassment  to  the 
state).  No  problem,  I  thought.  Our  boat, 
a  1 7-foot  fish  and  ski,  had  the  necessary 
horn,  fire  extinguisher  and  running  lights- 
all  in  working  order,  I  might  add.  And  my 
fishing  license  was  current.  There  is  al- 
ways an  equal  number  of  PFDs  aboard  for 
the  number  of  passengers,  and  the  boys 
are  under  1 6,  so  they  didn  't  need  licenses. 

There  were  two  of  them,  an  agent  and 
his  lieutenant.    As  they  pulled  up,  the 
lieutenant  looked  into  the  boat. 
"Yep,  he'sgot'em,  "hesaid,  "they'reon  the 
floor. " 

"How  old  are  these  boys,  please  sir?" 
the  agent  asked. 

"They're  both  12, "  /  replied. 

"Were  you  aware  they  should  be  wear- 
ing those  life  jackets  when  the  boat's 
underway?" 

Uh-oh  again. 

I  won 't  go  into  the  rest  of  it.  They  were 
polite,  courteous  and  firm.  I  received  a 
citation  for  violation  of  Louisiana  Revised 
Statute  34:851.24,  "Failure  to  have  PFD 
while  under  way-under  13". 

I  was  equally  polite  and  courteous. 


After  years  of  experience  as  a  reserve  law 
enforcement  officer,  I've  given  my  share 
of  tickets  and  I've  received  more  than  my 
share  of  static.  And  no,  I  didn't  tell  them 
about  that.  They  didn't  need  that  sort  of 
static,  either.  Andbesides,  Idoubtitwould 
have  worked. 

But  the  fine.  Fifty-two  bucks!  Maybe  I 
should  have  told  them.  The  agent  asked 
what  I  did  for  a  living.  That  would  have 
been  the  perfect  opening. 

As  they  drove  away  the  kids  wisely  kept 
their  thoughts  to  themselves  as  they  rigged 
up,  leaving  me  to  start  stewing.  Thenerve, 
I  thought.  Why  be  so  hardcore?  Every- 
thing else  in  the  boat  was  correct.  They 
must  have  hadaquota  to  fill.  Why  weren't 
they  out  catching  drug-dealers  or  some- 
thing like  that? 

Then  I  started  reflecting  (and  missed  a 
strike).  What  if  they  had  let  me  slide  on 
that  one  infraction?  What  would  I  have 
done?  I'll  tell  you  what.  I  would  have  gone 
on  doing  things  the  way  I've  been  doing 
them  since  the  boys  neared  their  teens, 
caving  into  their  gripes  that  the  PFDs  are 
hot  and  uncomfortable.  Just  hit  and  miss 
on  making  them  put  them  on  for  short 
runs,  counting  on  the  LDWF  to  let  me  slide. 
After  all,  if  we  went  any  distance,  I  always 
made  them  wear  them. 

When  I  was  a  kid,  we  had  a  horse  we 
rode  all  the  time.  Cantankerous  and 
spoiled,  sometimes  he  took  it  in  his  head 
he  wasn't  going  to  take  the  bridle  and  bit. 

One  day,  my  dad,  after  about  five  min- 
utes of  head  dodging  and  back-stepping 
by  that  horse,  reared  back  and  slugged 
him.  Hit  him  like  a  man,  right  between  the 
eyes  with  a  closed  fist.  If  you've  ever  dealt 
with  horses,  you  probably  know  it  takes 
more  than  a  punch  to  hurt  one.  Actually,  it 
takes  something  along  the  lines  of  a  2x4  to 
really  have  any  lasting  effect. 

But  as  my  dad  stood  there  gritting  his 
teeth,  shaking  his  hand  from  the  pain  and 
his  ignorance,  the  horse  nearly  fell  back- 
wards on  his  rear  in  surprise.  He  gave  us 
no  more  trouble. 

Since  receiving  the  citation  I've  thought 
a  lot aboutthat horse,  and  whatcould have 
happened  if  we  had  hit  a  sunken  object  on 
one  of  those  "short"  runs  and  tossed  one 
or  all  of  us  out  of  the  boat.  Now,  when  we 
crank  the  motor,  we  all  slip  on  our  PFDs 
without  fail. 

I  guess,  Agent  Walker,  wherever  you 
are,  I  owe  you  one.  You  forced  the  bit  with 
a  2x4.  You  gave  me  pause  to  do  some 
serious  thinking  and  start  obeying  the  law 
completely.   We  do  it  all  the  time,  now. 

The  alternatives  are  just  too  horrible  to 
consider  D 
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LDWF  Enforcement  Agent 
Named  to  National  Boating 
Safety  Council 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Charlie  Clark,  as- 
sistant chief  of  enforcement  for  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
was  appointed  to  the  U.S.CoastGuard's 
prestigious  National  Boating  Safety 
Advisory  Council.  Clark  is  a  17-year 
veteran  of  LDWF's  Enforcement  Divi- 
sion and  serves  as  Louisiana's  boating 
law  administrator.  His  appointment  is 
especially  gratifying  to  the  department 
because  it  is  a  first  for  a  Louisiana 
government  official. 

The  National  Boating  Safety  Advi- 
sory Council  consists  of  21  members 
representing  state  boating  law 
administratiors,  private  boating  inter- 
ests, marine  manufacturers  and  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  council  meets  regu- 
larly to  advise  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation on  recreational  boating  is- 
sues and  makes  recommendations  for 
insuring  safety  on  the  nation's  water- 
ways. 

U.S.  Recreational  Vessel  Fees 

Although  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  does  not  administer  nor 
enforce  the  1991  requirement  for  recre- 
ational vessels  to  purchase  and  display 
a  special  federal  decal ,  numerous  ques- 
tions are  received.  The  following  are 
the  pertinent  facts  concerning  the  de- 
cal: 

1.  All  recreational  boats  (including 
non-motorized  boats)  16  feet  long  or 
longer  are  required  to  purchase  and 
display  the  decals.  The  cost  is  $25  for 
boats  1 6  feet  long,  but  less  than  20  feet. 
For  boats  20  feet,  but  less  than  27  feet, 
the  decals  cost  $35.  For  boats  27,  but 
less  than  40  feet,  the  cost  is  $50.  De- 
cals for  boats  40  feet  in  length  or  more 
cost  $1 00. 


2.  The  decals  expire  on  December 
31  of  the  year  issued.  If  you  purchased 
the  decal  when  the  requirement  was 
enacted  last  fail,  you  will  need  to  pur- 
chase new  decals  for  1 992.  Renewal 
notices  or  expiration  warnings  are  not 
sent  out  by  the  federal  government. 

3.  If  you  purchase  a  used  boat  with 
valid  decals  affixed,  it  is  NOT  neces- 
sary to  purchase  new  decals  until  the 
following  year. 

4.  The  decals  must  be  attached  within 
six  inches  of  the  vessel  registration 
number,  or  where  the  registration  num- 
ber would  be  located  if  required. 

5.  The  only  agency  enforcing  the 
decal  requirement  in  Louisiana  is  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and  there  is  a  civil 
penalty  attached  if  a  citation  is  received 
for  failure  to  purchase  or  display  de- 
cals. 

5.  Additional  information  about  the 
Federal  Recreational  Vessel  Fee  is 
available  by  dialing  1  -800-368-5647. 
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Re-establishment  of  Bald 
Eagles 

Preliminary  results  of  bald  eagle  nest- 
ing surveys  conducted  by  the  Louisiana 
Natural  Heritage  Program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries'  Habi- 
tat Conservation  Division  indicate  that 
bald  eagles  are  on  their  way  to  recovery 
in  Louisiana. 

In  1973  Louisiana's  nesting  eagle 
population  was  down  to  five  pairs,  due 
to  the  effects  of  pesticide  contamina- 
tion. But  this  year,  two  new  nests  have 
been  discovered,  resulting  in  a  total 


nesting  population  of  at  least  45  pairs. 
The  department  feels  it  is  likely  that  this 
year's  total  will  meet  or  exceed  last 
year's  record  total  of  47  pairs. 

Although  bald  eagles  are  doing  well 
in  coastal  Louisiana,  with  Terrebonne 
parish  as  the  center  of  their  distribution, 
eagles  have  been  slow  to  expand  into 
other  regions  of  the  state.  In  order  to 
speed  up  the  expansion,  LDWF  and  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  are  co- 
operating to  establish  one  or  more 
nesting  pairs  on  Lake  Ophelia  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  near  Marksville.  One 
eaglet  from  up  to  1 2  different  nests  will 
be  removed  and  transported  to  Lake 
Ophelia.  There  they  will  be  raised 
artificially  and  then  released.  Expecta- 
tions of  the  plan  will  result  in  at  least  one 
pair  of  eagles  returning  to  Lake  Ophelia 
NWR  to  establish  territory  and  provide 
the  nucleus  for  further  nesting. 

First  Aid  Kits  Donated 

Region  One  Wildlife  Enforcement 
Agents  recently  received  first  aid  kits  to 
help  them  cope  with  medical  emergen- 
cies encountered  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  The  equipment  was  do- 
nated to  the  agents  by  Willis-Knighton 
Medical  Center  in  Shreveport.  Chief 
Flight  Nurse  Roger  Whitaker,  EMT  Ri- 
chard Lazarus  and  Pilot  Scott  Smith 
presented  the  kits  to  Region  One  Com- 
mander Captain  Duffy  Gandy. 

Wildlife  Agents  Annual  Booster 
Drive 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Agents  Associa- 
tion has  launched  its  annual  Booster 
Drive,  with  a  special  appreciation  pack- 
age for  contributors.  The  Association  is 
a  non-profit  organization  formed  by 
Louisiana's  game  wardens  and  all  con- 
tributions are  tax-deductible. 

Contributions  made  to  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  dedicated  to  three  "initia- 
tives" for  1 992,  including:  Support  for  a 
Beneficent  Fund  for  the  families  of  fallen 
officers,  funding  the  Associations's 
annual  Special  Olympics  participation, 
and  funding  the  1 992  Annual  Confer- 
ence. 

Contributions  are  being  solicited  by 
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telephone  contacts,  with  varied  appre- 
ciations packages  including: 
$25  -  99      Cap/bumper  sticker/decal 
$100-299    Above   plus   associate 
membership 

$300-499  Above  plus  special  edi- 
tion Pen  Set 

$500  +  Above  plus  limited  edition 
wildlife  print 

In  addition,  all  contributions  of  $100 
or  more  will  also  receive  a  free  one-year 
subscription  to  The  Louisiana  Conser- 
vationist magazine.  (Current  subscrib- 
ers receive  automatic  renewal.) 

Additional  information  is  available 
from  Col.  Charlie  Clark  at  (504)  765- 
2988. 

Artificial  Reef  Program  Expands 

Kirby  Exploration  of  Texas  has  become 
the  11th  company  to  participate  in  the 
Louisiana  Artificial  Reef  Program 
(LARP).  Kirby  donated  $364,610  to 
LARP,  which  is  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
The  donated  rig  is  in  West  Delta  Block 
1 34,  about  30  miles  southeast  of  Grand 
Isle. 

Another  expansion  to  LARP  comes 
from  the  announcement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  for  an- 
other artificial  reef  along  the  state's  coast. 
Rick  Kasprzak,  coordinator  for  LARP, 
has  applied  to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  permission  to  proceed  with  the 
new  project.  The  new  project  would  be 
situated  at  Eugene  Island  about  80  miles 
south  of  Point-au-Fer  in  Terrebonne 
Parish.  Counting  the  latest  project,  LARP 
in  the  last  few  weeks  has  applied  for 
permission  for  six  new  sites.  Seven 
reefs  composed  of  16  obsolete  plat- 
forms are  already  in  use. 

LOWA  Award  Recipients 

The  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writer's  Asso- 
ciation has  handed  out  several  awards 
for  various  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  conservation.  Former  state  rep- 
resentative Ed  Scogin,  was  been 
named  the  winner  of  the  Louisiana 
Outdoor  Writer's  Association  Arthur 
Van  Pelt  Award.  Scogin  has  been  in- 
volved in  many  issues  affecting  fisher- 


ermen,  hunters  and  other  nature  lov- 
ers. Most  notably,  Scogin  has  been 
credited  with  establishing  the  Louisi- 
ana Natural  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. 

In  a  addition  to  the  Arthur  Van  Pelt 
award,  LOWA  presented  certificates 
of  Commendation  for  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  Randy  Lanctot,  executive 
director  of  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion and  Nancy  Jo  Craig,  director  of  the 
Louisiana  Nature  Conservancy. 

The  Arthur  Van  Pelt  award  is  pre- 
sented to  individuals  for  a  lifetime  of 
accomplishments  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation. It  is  an  award  in  the  name  of 
Arthur  Van  Pelt,  a  prominent  outdoor 
writer  in  the  1940s  from  New  Orleans. 


World  Record  Longnose  Gar 

A  44  pound  Longnose  gar  has  been 
certified  as  the  new  20  pound  class 
world  record  bythe  International  Game 
Fish  Association.  The  fish  was  caught 
September  22,  1991  by  Fred  Elliot  of 
Bossier  City  while  fishing  at  Lake 
Bistineau  in  Bossier  Parish.  The  fish 
struck  a  spinner  bait  made  by  Elliot. 

Lifetime  Licenses  Holders 

The  following  people  have  purchased 
the  new  Lifetime  Sports  License: 

Thomas  Bergstedt  LakeCharles 

Robert  Blereau  Morgan  City 

George  Canaday  LakeCharles 

Paul  Domino  Bastrop 

Scott  Dufrene  Mathews 

Wendell  Franciol  Lafayette 

Jarrod  Gemar  Jonesville 

Kenneth  Harper  LakeCharles 

Frank  Houston  Winnsboro 

Joel  Isaac  Sulphur 

Jimmy  Lafitte  Shreveport 

Tedford  McCullough,  IV  Baton  Rouge 

Sterrett  Mclnnis  Minden 

August  Ohmstede  Baton  Rouge 

Gene  Ohmstede,  III  Baton  Rouge 

Gene  Ohmstede,  Jr.  Baton  Rouge 

Randolph  Parks  Baton  Rouge 

Nolan  Peters  Monroe 

Jerry  Polk,  Jr.  Buras 

Chad  Thielen  Westlake 

Bradley  White  Bastrop 

William  Wiley  Jonesville 


Project  WILD  Discovers  the 
Marsh 

Twenty-six  Project  WILD  teachers  from 
around  the  state  now  have  firsthand 
knowledge  about  Louisiana's  marsh- 
lands to  share  with  their  students. 

The  teachers  attended  an  advanced 
workshop  staged  recently  by  the  De- 
partment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  at 
the  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge  on  the 
Gulf  coast  at  Grand  Chenier. 

Project  WILD  (Wildlife  In  Learning 
Design)  is  a  supplementary  wildlife  edu- 
cation program  for  youngsters  in  grades 
kindergarten  through  12.  Approximately 
3,200  teachers  now  participate  in  the 
program. 

The  group  of  teachers  attending  the 
workshop  spent  a  weekend  at 
Rockefeller  Refuge  adding  to  their 
knowledge  of  marshes,  alligators  and 
furbearing  animals.  Some  of  the  topics 
discussed  were  the  history  of  the  marsh, 
current  research  projects  and  marsh 
management.  Department  biologists 
and  staff  donated  their  time  for  the 
workshop. 

Louisiana  Coastal  Wetlands 
Workshop 

The  Fourth  Annual  Louisiana  Coastal 
Wetlands  Workshop  will  take  place  at 
Louisiana  Universities  Marine  Consor- 
tium (LUMCON)  in  Cocodrie,  Louisiana 
on  May  23  and  24. 

LUMCON's  faculty  and  staff  will  join 
with  guest  speakers  to  discuss  the 
causes  of  coastal  wetland  loss,  what 
can  be  and  what  is  being  done.  A  boat 
tour  of  the  marsh  and  a  plane  ride  over 
the  coast  is  scheduled  for  the  partici- 
pants of  the  workshop. 

The  weekend  workshop  is  open  to 
all  on  a  first-paid  basis.  The  number  is 
limited  and  the  fee  is  $85,  which  covers 
accommodations  for  Friday  and  Satur- 
day nights,  meals,  lectures  and  field 
trips. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Louisiana  Coastal 
Wetlands  Workshop  is  sponsored  by 
Orleans  Audubon  Society,  The  Louisi- 
ana Nature  and  Science  Center, 
Women  for  Better  Louisiana  and 
LUMCON. 
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I  Was  Yuppie  When  Yuppie  Wasn't  Cool 


FUN 
SIDE 


BY  GLYNN  HARRIS 

We  are  living  in  the  age  of  de- 
signer stuff.  For  instance,  Ms. 
Claiborne's  little  girl,  Liz,  has  made 
a  mint  with  her  line  of  ladies  wear. 
And  Ms.  Lauren's  little  Ralphie  is 
titillating  olfactory  senses,  various 
and  sundry  other  glands  and 
heaven  knows  what  else  with  his 
sensuous  scents.  They're  slanted 
toward  the  young,  upwardly  mo- 
bile market;  to  the  yuppies,  in  other 
words. 

There  are  Rolex  watches  that  cost 
a  leg  and  the  arm  on  which  you 
wear  them  but,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  determine,  their  only  func- 
tion is  to  let  me  know  what  time  it 
is.  There  are  shoes  and  handbags  of 
the  brand  that's  a  heckuva  lot  of  fun 
to  say.  I  can't  let  the  word,  "Gucci", 
roll  off  my  tongue  without  feeling 
the  urge  to  giggle  right  out  loud. 
This  reflex,  of  course,  is  brought  on 
by  the  memory  of  when  I  was  a 
baby  and  mama  would  poke  her 
finger  playfully  at  my  little  ribs. 

I  have  to  confess  that  all  this 
state-of-the-art,  with-it,  designer 
stuff  can  be  intimidating.  I  wear 
designer  clothes,  of  course.  Mine 
are  designed  by  Ms.  Walton's  little 
boy,  Sam.  The  scent  I  wear  won't 
make  the  ladies  smolder  with  ar- 
dor. However,  it  sometimes  has 
that  effect  on  rutting  whitetail 
bucks.  And  I  buy  my  footwear  by 
watching  the  papers  for  the  annual 
two-for-one  sale  down  at  Cheap 
Feet  shoe  store. 

Ah,  but  I  find  yuppie  food  to  be 
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the  great  leveler.  I  may  not  wear  a 
Rolex  or  Gucci,  but  I've  eaten  raw 
fish.  Come  to  think  of  it,  blackened 
fish  has  passed  over  my  palate  as 
well. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  favorable 
impression  with  the  young,  up- 
wardly mobile  set,  put  on  your 
Rolex  and  Gucci's  and  drop  in  to  a 
sushi  bar  and  dine  on  raw  fish. 
Better  yet,  pretend  you  like  it. 

I've  never  visited  a  sushi  bar, 
although  I  once  ate  some  raw  fish 
on  a  sand  bar.  My  buddies  and  set 
out  a  trotline  one  night  down  at  the 
Big  Eddy.  Our  plan  was  to  dine  on 
whatever  sustenance  Mother  Na- 
ture provided  us.  She  was  gener- 
ous to  a  fault  by  giving  us  four 
mudcats  and  two  inches  of  rain;  a 
downpour  that  doused  our  fire  be- 
fore the  fish  had  finished  cooking. 
We  ended  up  spearing  chunks  of 
sushi  from  the  cold  skillet  for  our 
supper. 

I'm  going  to  be  quite  frank  with 
you.  Raw  fish  doesn't  do  a  thing  for 
me.  I'll  pass  up  my  shot  at  yuppie- 


Artwork  by  Wayne  Miller 

dom  and  take  my  southern  fried, 
thank  you. 

Then  there's  blackened  fish.  Ru- 
mor has  it  that  a  New  Orleans  chef 
once  burnt  a  batch  of  fish  ala  cajun 
and  set  it  out  back  to  cool  before 
scraping  it  out  in  the  garbage.  A 
group  of  young,  upwardly  mobiles 
were  touring  Bourbon  Street  when 
they  found  the  black-burnt  fish. 
Assuming  they  had  stumbled  upon 
a  new  wave,  designer  entree,  they 
sampled  it,  told  their  friends  about 
it  and,  VOILA!,  the  blackened  fish 
craze  was  born. 

Shucks,  we  were  eating  black- 
ened jackfish  long  before  the  more 
well-known  blackened  fish  hyste- 
ria began.  An  old  jackfish  has  so 
many  tine  bones  the  only  way  you 
can  eat  it  is  to  bum  it  black  so  the 
bones  dissolve. 

I  don't  know  how  upwardly  mo- 
bile this  makes  me,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  latest  in  designer  foods, 
I've  been  there. 

I  guess  you  could  say  that  I  was 
yuppie  when  5nappie  wasn't  cool. 
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Lime  Flounder  with  Dill 
and  Rice 

1  cup  water 
1/2       cup  lime  juice 

11/2     tablespoon  brown  sugar 

2  teaspoons  dill  weed 

2  pounds  flounder  fillets 

1  medium  onion  chopped 

2  tablespoons  olive  oil 
2  cups  chicken  stocit  or 

broth 
1        cup  raw  rice 
1/2      teaspoon  oregano 
1        teaspoon  salt 

Mix  1  cup  water,  lime  juice,  brown  sugar 
and  dill  weed.  Arrange  fillets  in  baking 
dish  as  flat  as  possible  and  pour  lime  juice 
mixture  over  fish;  cover  and  refrigerate 
approximately  2  hours. 

Cook  the  onion  in  hot  olive  oil  in  heavy 
saucepan  until  tender.  Do  not  brown.  Add 
chicken  stock,  oregano  and  salt.  Bring  to 
boil.  Stir  in  rice.  Bring  back  to  boil  and 
reduce  heat  to  very  low.  Cover  and  let  cook 
20  minutes.  Remove  from  heat.  Allow  to 
stand  5  minutes  before  uncovering.  Broil 
fish  4  inches  from  heat  about  10  minutes  or 
until  fish  easily  flakes  with  fork.  Serve  fish 


over  rice.  Garnish  with  pimento  if  desired. 
Serves  4. 

Broccoli  and  Red  Bell  Pepper 
Saute 


1  3/4 

1/4 

1 

1/2 


1  1/2 


pounds  broccoli 

cup  olive  oil 

red  bell  pepper  (cut  in 

julienne  style) 

cup  sliced  green  onion 

(including  some  of 

green  tops) 

tablespoons  minced  fresh 

parsley 

tablespoon  fresh  lemon 

juice, 

Freshly  ground  pepper  to 

taste 


Cut  off  broccoli  florets.  Cut  large  florets  in 
half  lengthwise.  Peel  the  stems  and  slice 
approximately  1  /4  inch  thick.  Steam  broc- 
coli until  just  crisp-tender,  about  4  minutes 
for  florets  and  about  7  minutes  for  the 
stems.  Rinse  under  cold  water  to  stop  cook- 
ing. Drain  and  pat  dry  with  towel.  Set 
aside.  Heat  olive  oil  in  large  heavy  skillet 
over  medium  heat.  Add  red  bell  pepper. 
Saute  until  softened,  about  5  minutes.  Turn 
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heat  to  high.  Add  broccoli,  onions,  pars- 
ley, juice,  salt  and  black  pepper  and  toss 
mixture  until  heated  through.  Serves  6. 

Scalloped  Louisiana  Oysters 


3 

3 


2 

1 

1/2 
1/2 


1/2 


tablespoons  butter 

tablespoons  bread 

crumbs,  seasoned 

doz.  large  freshly  shucked 

oysters,  liquor  reserved 

cups  whipping  cream 

teaspoon  Worchestershire 

sauce 

teaspoon  hot  pepper  sauce 

teaspoon  freshly  ground 

pepper 

salt  to  taste 

cup  soda  cracker  crumbs 


Preheat  oven  to  400  F.  Butter  and  flour 
gratin  dish.  Sprinkle  with  seasoned  bread 
crumbs.  Mix  oyster  liquor,  and  cream, 
Worchestershire  sauce,  hot  sauce,  pepper 
and  salt.  Add  oysters  to  prepared  dish. 
Top  with  cream  mixture.  Sprinkle  cracker 
crumbs  over  top.  Bake  until  cream  bubbles 
and  edges  of  oysters  curl,  about  15  min- 
utes. Serve  immediately.  Serves  4. 
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